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The Unemployed Castoffs of Capitalism 


The New York Times, in its April 8 
survey of ‘‘hard-core unemployment,” 
was unconsciously ironical when it said 
that many workers “have been idle so 
long they have come to accept the idea 
that they are the unwanted, the useless, 
the rejects of a society built on the dig¬ 
nity of work.” 

Eight hundred thousand workers have 
been out of work for more than six 
months; and another 1,000,000 have been 
jobless for 15 weeks or more. In giving 
these figures, the Times noted that they 
“mnkf* nn allowRncio for those who have 


for. At 38, he’s still looking for steady 
work, but “there’s always too many men 
in front of you.” He now gets $1 an 
hour distributing federal excess (un¬ 
salable, that is) foodstuffs to his fellow 
unemployed. As in so many other cases, 
his children “cannot shake off their 
colds.” 

In Pittsburgh, a 47-year old steel- 
plant electrician told the Times: “All 
the places I’ve been, they’re pretty warm, 
about hiring me till I mention my age. 


Then they cool off. There seems to be a 
stigma about being over 40. They drop 
you like a hot potato.” Among others in¬ 
terviewed by the Times were two steel- 
plant patrolmen, who despite their func¬ 
tion, and despite their substitution for 
the Pennsylvania capitalists’ old Iron 
and Coal private-public police of un¬ 
savory memory, were laid off like other 
workers when the Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road no longer needed them. In New 
(Continued on page six) 


feet that this is a teniporaiy “reeessio 
doesn’t provide food or shelter, nor does yi 
it explain the cause of the economic 
crisis that is spreading like a blight 
across America. 

Why are millions of Americans job- 
less? Why do millions more face the in 
future with fear and trepidation? In the 
statement that follows, the Socialist La- 
bor Party (founded in 1890) answers ii 
these questions forthrightly, with a 
proper respect for the facts. It is im- 
perative that everyone give serious con- r 
si deration to this analysis—and to the 
Socialist Labor Party’s program for 
bringing to birth a world of freedom, n 
security and plenty for all. 

h 

A Crisis of “Overproduction’’ 

Capitalism’s latest depression follows 
■a familiar pattern. It is a crisis of || 
“Overproduction.” The nation’s granar- ^ 
ies and warehouses are filled to over- 
U.nving Hard times are here for the 
workers because they produced too ^ 
much! * 

When we say “too much” we mean 
too much to selly not too much to use. 

It is a notorious fact that tens of mil¬ 
lions of Americans have basic needs that o 
are unsatisfied. But under capitalism <• 
things are not produced to satisfy hu- o 
man needs; they are produced to be ij 
sold at a profit. When the capitalists c 
cannot sell what the workers have pro- n 
duced, surpluses pile up, production is n 
curtailed, factories close, and unemploy¬ 
ment spreads. “ 

This is the situation today. Record- / 
breaking production in the boom years ,s 
brought no real security to the workers 
who produced this wealth. Capitalist em¬ 
ployers still have the power of life and 
death over their employees. And it takes 
only a few weeks or months of unem¬ 
ployment to wipe out any “gains” from | 
years of employment. Homes, cars and 
furniture are being repossessed at a ris- ‘ 
ing tempo. Even highly touted “fringe” ^ 
benefits—pensions, insurance, hospitali- 














was unconsciously ironical when it said 
that many workers ‘‘have been idle so 
long they have come to accept the idea 
that they are the unwanted, the useless, 
the rejects of a society built on the dig¬ 
nity of work.’’ 

Eight hundred thousand workers have 
been out of work for more than six 
months; and another 1,000,000 have been 
jobless for 15 weeks or more. In giving 
these figures, the Times noted that they 
“make no allowance for those who have 
withdrawn into an unsought retirement 
because they have learned that their age 
makes it pointless to continue wasting 
shoe leather looking for jobs no one 
will give them.” Nor, it added, do the 
figures “provide an index of those whose 
eagerness to avoid public charity 
prompts them to take catch-as-catch- 
can work at skills and pay far below 
their accustomed grade. These low-end 
jobs give them a precarious clutch on 
classification as employed workers and 
thus hold down the roster of chronic 
joblessness.” 

The statements, be it noted, are not 
ours but those of one of capitalism’s 
most important newspapers, a paper 
that believes the capitalists themselves 
need facts about the operations of their 
system. 

One of the cases cited was that of a 
West Virginia miner, a man of 51 who 
lost his coal-mining job in 1950. He used 
to get $18.50 a day—when he worked. 
Now he gets $5 or $6 a day “whenever 
he is lucky enough to pick up a day’s 
work toting produce crates.” Another 
West Virginian was described as “a 40- 
year-old orphan of the mines.” When his 
job as a coal cutting-machine operator 
gave out in 1952, he secured a job in a 
lumberyard at less than half his old 
pay. Still another West Virginian lost 
his job when a larger trucking company 
took over the smaller one he worked 


in front of you.” He now gets $1 an 
hour distributing federal excess (un¬ 
salable, that is) foodstuffs to his fellow 
unemployed. As in so many other cases, 
his children “cannot shake off their 
colds.” 

In Pittsburgh, a 47-year old steel- 
plant electrician told the Times: “All 
the places I’ve been, they’re pretty warm, 
about hiring me till I mention my age. 


In its April 7 survey of the unemploy¬ 
ment effects of automation, the New 
York Times published a short article 
entitled, “Button Pushers Are Worried, 
Too; Automation Workers Like Their 
Jobs, But Ask How Long They Will 
Last.” 

One worker in an automated Ford 
chassis plant said: “Every time a new 
machine’s put in two or three jobs are 
gone. If you don’t have seniority to beat 
it, you’re a dead duck.” A Goodyear Tire 
worker, in a plant where the most mod¬ 
ern developments in tire making have 
been installed, says new presses can do 
with five men the task it now (with 
the “most modern” equipment of the 
moment!) takes 13 to perform in this 
process. “Within five years he expects 
machines to take over the whole process 
without human help.” Prudential Insur¬ 
ance, continued the Times article, has 
$8,000,000 worth of data-processing 
equipment that “does everything but at¬ 
tend a policy-holder’s funeral with in¬ 
surance check in hand.” 

Computers, said the Times in its sur¬ 
vey article, can design in an hour a new 
chemical plant that would take a pla¬ 
toon of engineers a year. Banks of the 
future, it added, may be '‘a cashless, 


you like a hot potato.” Among otliers in¬ 
terviewed by the Times were two steel- 
plant patrolmen, who despite their func¬ 
tion, and despite their substitution for 
the Pennsylvania capitalists’ old Iron 
and Coal private-public police of un¬ 
savory memory, were laid off like other 
workers when the Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road no longer needed them. In New 
(Continued on page six) 


checkless financial network in which 
your thumb before a scanning machine 
will be as good as a bank draft or 
credit card.” The result, of course, will 
be fewer jobs for engineers and bank 
clerks. 

The niuhber of blue-collar workers in 
manufacturing fell by 1,500,000 in a six- 
year period, despite great increases in 
production. “More steel was poured last 
year by 460,000 production workers 

.. . . . . . I . 

DARK ISSUES JUST OVER HORIZON 

“The probable extent of the effects of 
automation are a matter of surmise. Wliat 
is not a surmise is that there will be a 
very great deal of automation, and that 
traditional ways of dealing with such de¬ 
velopments — collective bargaining, for ex¬ 
ample — are clearly inadequate. What will 
we do when we can meet all our needs 
with halt or a quarter of the available 
supply of labor? This dark issue is linger¬ 
ing just over the horizon, its harbingers 
already among us In nests of technological 
unemployment. W^e are beginning to under¬ 
stand that automation means more cen¬ 
tralized decision-making, more and more 
influence in the hands of fewer and fewer 
people.” — W.H. Ferry, Director of the Cen¬ 
ter for the Study of Democratic Institu¬ 
tions at Santa Barbara, Calif. 


brought no real security to tlie work(‘rs 
who produced this wealth. Capitalist em¬ 
ployers still have the power of life and 
death over their employees. And it takes 
only a few weeks or months of unem¬ 
ployment to wipe out any “gains” from 
years of employment. Homes, cars and 
furniture are being repossessed at a ris¬ 
ing tempo. Even highly touted “fringe” 
benefits—pensions, insurance, hospitali- 


than 540,000 had produced 10 years 
earlier.” Forty thousand elevator op¬ 
erators were displaced in New York by 
automatic lifts. (The displacement con¬ 
tinues.) Voice-controlled automatic type¬ 
writers may displace some 1,500,000 
stenographers. And, among other things, 
factories are envisioned in which “auto¬ 
mobiles, washing machines, television 
sets and fountain pens” will be pro¬ 
duced “with only a handful of supervi¬ 
sors to stare at the self-controlling 
controls.” 

The “ultimate lion^or,” the Times 
continued, was an announcement “that 
a cbmputer, scheduled for delivery this 
fall, would be so versatile it would need 
a battery of satellite computers, many 
of them hundreds of miles away, to feed 
it enough data to keep it busy solving 
the problems of business and* govern¬ 
ment.” “ ‘They say this computer will 
do the work of 75 of the biggest com¬ 
puters now in use,’ one awed unionist 
murmured. ‘When computers start creat¬ 
ing unemployment among computers, 
it’s really time to start worrying.’ ” 

But worrying won’t do any good. The 
requirement is basic thinking and 
thoroughgoing action. The computers 
and other automation devices are the 
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What Causes It; How 


To End It Forever 


Jobless! Willing and able to work, a family to feed and shelter — but no work! Such is the tragic 
plight of millions of Americans today in a land of plenty. Why? What is wrong? The workers of America 
need a clear and candid answer to this question. Instead thej^ are fed massive doses of optimism to the ef¬ 
fect that this is a temporaiy “recession”—a kind of economic coffee break between booms. Rut opitimism 

doesn’t provide food or shelter, nor does —.., . .-. 

it explain the cause of the economic 

crisis that is spreading like a blight [)ay Celebiates tHc Futuie 


across America. 


Why are millions of Americans iob- First of May, 1961, the Socialist his chains, and takes over the administra- 

, , .... Labor I*arty of America will ceh‘brate the tion and control of all economic and social 

iCHR i Wiiv do nillll(jni4 more laee i he ... 
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Then they cool off. There seems to be a 
stigma about being over 40. They drop 
you like a hot potato.” Among otliers in¬ 
terviewed by the Times were two steel- 
plant patrolmen, who despite their func¬ 
tion, and despite their substitution for 
the Pennsylvania capitalists’ old Iron 
and Coal private-public police of un¬ 
savory memory, were laid off like other 
workers when the Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road no longer needed them. In New 
(Continued on page six) 


jicud it eiciir iiiKi eiiiKiKi iiiiswci i<j uiiis qiicstiuii. iiistcati int*y Mic icHi iiicissivc (lusfs ol upiiiiiisiii lu tiic 
fect that this is a temporary ‘"recession”—a kind of economic coffee break between booms. But optimism 
doesn’t provide food or shelter, nor does ^ ^ 

it explain the cause of the economic 
crisis that is spreading like a blight 
across America. 


May Day Celebrates the Future 


Why are millions of Americans job¬ 
less? Why do millions more face the 
future with fear and trepidation? In the 
statement that follows, the Socialist La¬ 
bor Party (founded in 1890) answers 
these questions forthrightly, with a 
proper respect for the facts. It is im¬ 
perative that everyone give serious con¬ 
sideration to this analysis—and to the 
Socialist Labor Party’s program for 
bringing to birth a world of freedom, 
security and plenty for all. 


A Crisis of “Overproduction’^ 

Capitalism’s latest depression follows 
a familiar pattern. It is a crisis of 
‘^overproduction.” The nation’s granar- 
ie^ and warehouses are filled to over- 
^’<'^wing. Hard times are here for the 
workers because they produced too 
much! 

When we say “too much” we mean 
too much to selly not too much to use. 
It is a notorious fact that tens of mil¬ 
lions of Americans have basic needs that 
are unsatisfied. But under capitalism 
things are not produced to satisfy hu¬ 
man needs; they are produced to be 
sold at a profit. When the capitalists 
cannot sell what the workers have pro¬ 
duced, surpluses pile up, production is 
curtailed, factories close, and unemploy¬ 
ment spreads. 

This is the situation today. Record- 
b’eaking production in the boom years 
brought no real security to the workers 
vVho produced this wealth. Capitalist em¬ 
ployers still have the power of life and 
d^th over their employees. And it takes 
only a few weeks or months of unem¬ 
ployment to wipe out any “gains” from 
y^ars of employment. Homes, cars and 
furniture are being repossessed at a ris¬ 
ing tempo. Even highly touted “fringe” 
benefits—pensions, insurance, hospitali- 


On the First of May, 1961, the Socialist 
Labor Party of America will celebrate the 
international workers’ holiday for the 
seventy-second time. “The setting aside of 
May Day,” wrote Daniel De Leon, Ameri¬ 
ca’s foremost Marxist, “was the work of 
the International Socialist Congress that 
met in Paris in 1889. The mover of the 
motion was the delegate of the then ^Ameri¬ 
can Section’ of the Socialistic Labor 
Party.” The following year, in 1890, the 
SLP dropped the “IC” from its name, and, 
at the same time, adopted a thoroughly 
Marxist platform on which it has stood 
uncompromisingly ever since. 

May Day is unique. Most holidays cele¬ 
brate something that has happened in the 
past. May Day celebrates something tliat 
is going to happen in the future. It cele- 
lirates that blessed day when the giant La¬ 
bor awakens from his slumber, throws off 

.. 

zatiou—are down the drain. And the 
frustrated discarded worker, through no 
fault of his own, is as poor as he was 
years earlier. Only now he is worse off— 
he is older, and the boom is over. 

All this is the inevitable conseiquence 
of capitalism—of a system in which the 
capitalists, a^ numerically small class, 
own the factories, mines, railroads, and 
land, etc., in short, all the means of so¬ 
cial production, while the overwhelming 
majority, the working class, owns 
nothing except its labor power. 

Let us emphasize right here that by 
^^workers^^ we mean teachers as well as 
truck drivers^ scientists as well as 
stevedores — indeed^ all who perform the 
mental and manual labors of society. 

Capitalism’s Central Contradiction 

The capitalists can’t stop depressions 
—any more than they can stop earth¬ 
quakes or hurricanes. Their so-called 
“built-in stabilizers” are wholly inade¬ 
quate for coping with the central con¬ 
tradiction in their system. 

Consider this central contradiction: 


his chains, and takes over the administra¬ 
tion and control of all economic and social 
affairs. On that day the curse of unem¬ 
ployment will vanish — forever. On that 
day, too, the class struggle will end — for 
the capitalists will cease to be capitalists 
the moment society dispossesses them of 
their unearned wealth. Society will be 
freed of the incubus that today thwarts 
the bright promise of abiindance-for-all 
that inheres in the fabulous growth of 
technology and science. And the sun will 
rise on a mankind united in a brotherhood 
solidly grounded on common and collective 
material interests. 

Speed that day! Study caj’efully this 
May Day issue of the Socialist Labor 
Party’s official English-language organ. 
Test the logic of its message in the fires 
of your own reason. Then join in the noble 
— and ennobling — work of working class, 
and human, emancipation. 

-.-- 

A study of the history of w’’ageE shows 
that, while wages tend to rise in good 
times and fall in bad ones, in the long 
run and on the average the workers get 
what is loosely called “a living wage.” 

As a consequence, the workers can 
buy back only a fraction of their prod¬ 
uct. The rest — the difference between 
what workers produce and what their 
v/ages will buy — must be either con¬ 
sumed by the capitalists, wasted, used 
in expanding industry, or exported 
abroad. 

Now, such is the tremendous produc¬ 
tivity of the American workers that, 
despite the extravagances of the capi¬ 
talists, despite the billions being spent 
on war preparations, despite the greatest 
capital-expansion binge in history, and 
despite record exports and the billions 
spent in foreign economic aid — despite 
all this, surpluses tend to accumulate. 

Moreover, each new advance in labor- 
displacing technology further widens 
the gap between what the workers pro¬ 
duce and what their wages will buy, 
thus hastening the onset of economic 
crisis and deepening its intensity. 

Defenders of capitalism say “automa- 











you like a hot potato.’' Among otliers in¬ 
terviewed by the Times were two steel- 
plant patrolmen, who despite their func¬ 
tion, and despite their substitution for 
the Pennsylvania capitalists’ old Iron 
and Coal private-public police of un¬ 
savory memory, were laid off like other 
workers when the Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road no longer needed them. In New 
(Continued on page six) 


checkless financial network in which 
your thumb before a scanning machine 
will be as good as a bank draft or 
credit card.” The result, of course, will 
be fewer jobs for engineers and bank 
clerks. 

The nimtber of blue-collar workers in 
manufacturing fell by 1,500,000 in a six- 
year period, despite great increases in 
production. '‘More steel was poured last 


year by 460,000 production workers 



DARK ISSUES JUST OVER HORIZON 


“The probable extent of the effects of 
automation are a matter of surmise. Wh.at 
is not a surmise is that there will be a 
1 very great deal of automation, and that 
[ traditional ways of dealing with such de- 
\ elopments — collective bargaining, for ex¬ 
ample— are clearly inadequate. What will 
I we do when we can meet all our needs 
with half or a quarter of the available 
supply of labor? This dark issue is linger¬ 
ing just over the lioruson, its harbingers 
already among us In nests of technological 
unemplo>ment. We are beginning to under¬ 
stand that automation means more cen- 
. tralized decision-making, more and more 
, influence in the hands of few^er and fewer 
people.” — W.H. Ferry, Director of the Ceii- 
• ter for the Study of Democratic Institu- 
j tions at Santa Barbara, Calif. 

. . 


brought no real security to the workers 
wiio produced this wealth. Capitalist em¬ 
ployers still have the power of life and 
death over their employees. And it takes 
only a few weeks or months of unem¬ 
ployment to wipe out any "gains” from 
years of employment. Homes, cars and 
furniture are being repossessed at a ris¬ 
ing tempo. Even highly touted "fringe” 
benefits—pensions, insurance, hospitali- 


than 540,000 had produced 10 years 
earlier.” Forty thousand elevator op¬ 
erators were displaced in New York by 
automatic lifts. (The displacement con¬ 
tinues.) Voice-controlled automatic type¬ 
writers may displace some 1,500,000 
stenographers. And, among other things, 
factories are envisioned in which "auto¬ 
mobiles, washing machines, television 
sets and fountain pens” will be pro¬ 
duced "with only a handful of supervi¬ 
sors to stare at the self-controlling 
controls.” 

The "ultimate horror,” the Times 
continued, was an announcement "that 
a cbmputer, scheduled for delivery this 
fall, would be so versatile it would need 
a battery of satellite computers, many 
of them hundreds of miles away, to feed 
it enough data to keep it busy solving 
the problems of business and' govern¬ 
ment.” " ‘They say this computer will 
do the work of 75 of the biggest com¬ 
puters now in use,’ one awed unionist 
murmured. ‘When computers start creat¬ 
ing unemployment among computers, 
it’s really time to start worrying.’ ” 

But worrying won’t do any good. The 
requirement is basic thinking and 
thoroughgoing action. The computers 
and other automation devices are the 


mental and manual labors of society. 
Capitalism’s Central Contradiction 
The capitalists can’t stop depressions 
—any more than they can stop earth¬ 
quakes or hurricanes. Their so-called 
"built-in stabilizers” are wholly inade¬ 
quate for coping with the central con¬ 
tradiction in their system. 

Consider this central contradiction: 


product of labor, of scientific, engineer¬ 
ing and other skilled labor. Although 
used by capitalism in the interest of 
economy and profits, the computers and 
other automation devices have really 
made capitalism obsolete, or more evi¬ 
dently obsolete than it has been for a 
long time. Workers are being cast off 
from the industries and made to feel 
useless even though they are potentially 
more productive than they ever were 
before. 

The thinking needed is iSociaZisf think¬ 
ing, the action Socialist action. The 
workers must come to the conclusion 
that they can no longer tolerate exploi¬ 
tation and the rule of the exploiters, 
that ihey^ the workers themselves, 
must take over the industries and op¬ 
erate and manage them for society. The 
way to do this, and to build a social sys¬ 
tem in which all will be useful pro¬ 
ducers, is outlined in the program of 
Socialist Industriak Unionism, which is 
graphically presented on page five of 
this issue of the Weekly People. When 
that program is put into effect, auto¬ 
mation will be a blessing rather than a 
curse. It will give us leisure in the 
knowledge that what we produce is 
ours. 


on war preparations, despite the greatest 
capital-expansion binge in history, and 
despite record exports and the billions 
spent in foreign economic aid—despite 
all this, surpluses tend to accumulate. 

Moreover, each new advance in labor- 
displacing technology further widens 
the gap between what the workers pro¬ 
duce and what their wages will buy, 
thus hastening the onset of economic 
crisis and deepening its intensity. 

Defenders of capitalism say "automa¬ 
tion makes jobs.” In boom-times the il¬ 
lusion prevails that it does. But when 
the cutbacks come, and production is 
concentrated in highly automated plants, 
the cruel and devastating effects of au¬ 
tomation on workers’ jobs become ap¬ 
parent. 

Capitalism’s “Solution” — Handouts! 

These are the grim realities of capi¬ 
talism. And all that the capitalists and 
their politicians can do about them is 

(Continued on page three) 
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LAST CALL FOR BANQUET 
RESERVATIONS 

If you have not already done so, and 
you live in the lOO-mUe radius of New 
York City, rush your reservations for the 
Party’s Annual NEC Banquet, May 6. The 
banquet will be held in the Tudor Room 
of the Henry Hudson Hotel, 861 W. 57th 
St., New York, N.Y. It will be served at 
6.30 p.m., and will be preceded by a pre¬ 
banquet social hour beginning at 5.15 p.m. 

Eric Hass and Milton Herder, who did 
the Lincoln-Douglas debate scene two years 
ago, will once again pair to supply enter¬ 
tainment based on the Ci\41 War centennial 
theme. Their two skits are entitled: 
“Abraham Lincoln: His Wit and Wisdom” 
and “Ordeal Before Sumter.” 

For your sake, as well as for that of 
the SLP w^hich needs your support, do not 
miss this outstanding event. Send reserva¬ 
tions ($5 per peirson) to Mrs. Virginia 
Teichert, 64-10 A 186 th Lane, Fresh 
Meadows, L.I., N.Y. 
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Story of the Haymarket 


By Albert Schnabel 

Seventy-five years ago, May 4, an 
unidentified man threw a bomb into a 
dispersing labor meeting at the Chicago 
Haymarket, killing eight policemen and 
wounding 68 others, also injuring sev¬ 
eral bystanders. The event had immedi¬ 
ate national and international repercus¬ 
sions. Within a few days more than 100 
workers were summarily arrested, 31 of 
whom were indicted. Finally, eight were 
brought to trial on charges of murder. 

The incident produced this country’s 
first major ‘'red scare” and set off a 
nationwide campaign of “red baiting.” 
The repressive labor legislation that fol¬ 
lowed left a deep impression upon the 
American labor movement. 

The history of the judicial murders 
of the Haymarket martyrs is one of 
the blackest marks on American justice. 
A wave of national hysteria, akin to 
that of the McCarthy period; the yellow 
journalism of the capitalist press; a 
hand-picked jury of labor haters; per¬ 
jured evidence and a strange theory of 
“conspiracy,” all combined to have 
eight innocent workers declared guilty 
of murder. 

Like the ghost in “Macbeth” the Hay¬ 
market affair is never ended. To fully 
understand that affair some knowledge 
of the class struggle in the years pre¬ 
ceding the event, and the use by the 
workers of muddleheaded tactics, are es¬ 
sential. 

The Post Civil War Class Struggle 


in the organization of “Lehr Und Wehr 
Vereine” (Education and Defense So¬ 
cieties) who were pledged to use physi¬ 
cal force should any “Socialists” be 
counted out in the future. 

As a result of the Chicago street car 
strike in 1885, the Illinois capitalist 
class enlarged the state’s national 
guard. The workers responded by or¬ 
ganizing more Educational and Defense 
Societies. 


The Knights of Labor, ^ agitating 
vigorously for the eight-hour day, was 
growing rapidly. At various times 
Catholic priests warned against an im¬ 
pending Commune and inauguration of 
the eight-hour day. Matters came to a 
head September, 1884, when instructions 
were issued by the Holy See at Rome 
condemning the K. of L., directing every 
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Facsimile of handbill advertising the 
Haymarket meeting. 

Catholic prelate in North America to 
prevent their parishioners from belong¬ 
ing to that order. That same year. Presi¬ 
dent powderly of the K. of L. and proto¬ 


point to another. They‘also paid large 
sums to the Pinkertons and other strike¬ 
breaking outfits that were doing a pro¬ 
fitable business. 

Chicago’s Military Bases 

Fearful of an American Commune, 
Marshall Field went before the Chicago 
Commercial Club, forerunner of the 
Chamber of Commerce, with the pro¬ 
posal that its members put up enough 
money to build a military training sta¬ 
tion. When the money was collected, the 
club presented the U.S. government with 
the site of what is now Fort Sheridan, 
Another business group donated land 
for the adjoining Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station. Both installations 
were about 30 miles north of Chicago. 

When union sailors went on strike in 
1885 the Chicago Tim^s wrote: 

Hand grenades should be thrown among 
those sailors who are striving to obtain 
higher wages, as by such treatment they 
would be taught a valuable lesson and 
other strikers could take warning from 
their fate. 

The Chicago Tribune^ Feb. 23, 1885, 
published a description, accompanied 
with drawings, of machines and bombs 
that could be made for use against strik¬ 
ers. Shortly thereafter the Chicago 
Times did likewise. To expose this anti- 
labor propaganda, the Chicago Arbeitcr 
Zeitung (Workers’ Paper), reprinted the 
articles. The reprinted Arbeiter Zeitung 
articles were later introduced as evi¬ 
dence in the trial, whereas, the same 
articles, as originally published in the 
capitalist press, were not admitted as 


Affair 

burgh Manifesto, showed that the lead¬ 
ers of the American social revolutionary 
movement were swinging pendulum¬ 
like between the extreme limits of So¬ 
cialism and Anarchism. The manifesto, 
which concluded with an appeal for the 
use of force, also favored the general 
strike as a necessary preliminary for 
the social revolution. 

State’s Attorney Grinnel managed to 
obtain a copy of that manifesto. It was 
introduced as evidence. 

On Feb. 16, 1886, the 1,200 workers 
at the Chicago McCormick Harvester 
works were locked out because of their 
wage and eight-hour demands. The 
locked out workers picketed the plant 
carrying banners reading: '‘The Social¬ 
ist Revolution—^Workingmen Arm Your¬ 
selves—Down With Throne, Altar and 
Moneybags.” 

On May 3, 1886, the “strikers” ar¬ 
ranged an afternoon meeting at the 
“Black Road,” near the McCormick 
plant. Without provocation the police 
fired into the massed workers, killing 
one and injuring a number of others. 

To protest this wanton crime of the 
police a protest meeting was called for 
the evening of May 4, 1886, at Hay¬ 
market Square (W. Randolph and N. 
Des Plaines Streets). When Spies, one 








eight innocent workers declared guilty 
of murder. 

Like tJie ghost in “Macbeth’" the Hay- 
market affair is never ended. To fully 
understand that affair some knowledge 
of the class struggle in the years pre¬ 
ceding the event, and the use by the 
workers of muddleheaded tactics, are es¬ 
sential. 

The Post Civil War Class Struggle 

The industrialized North had won the 
Civil War and chattel slavery was abol¬ 
ished. The rising capitalist class of the 
North was aware, however, that the 
war had wiped out an estimated $2 bil¬ 
lion in property values when 3,500,000 
slaves were freed. The violent activities 
of the Molly Maguires ^ in the Pennsyl- 
ania codl fields and that of other work¬ 
er organizations were a source of worry 
to the Northern exploiters. When the 
Paris Commune erupted in 1871 they be¬ 
came increasingly apprehensive. Should 
there be an American Commune it 
might expropriate their property just 
as the property of the slaveowners was 
expropriated. Oscar Neebe, one of the 
men brought to trial, told the writer 
that the largest Commune commemora¬ 
tion ever held in Chicago was on March 
22, 1879, at Chicago’s old Exposition 
Building. 

The depression of 1873 brought wage 
cuts, strikes and unemployment. The un¬ 
employed paraded with signs reading 
“Bread or Blood.” One writer com¬ 
mented: “What the worxers got was 
little bread, a lot of blood, and the blood 
that colored the sidewalks and cobble¬ 
stones was their own.” 

The Capitalists’ Ferocity 

On July 26, 1877, the Chicago police 
invaded a peaceful meeting of the 
Cabinet Makers’ Union, killing one 
worker and seriously injuring a number 
of others. 

The North American Review, Sep¬ 
tember, 1877, contained an article on 
“Recent Strikes” by Thomas Scott, 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
commenting on the strike of workers on 
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Facsimile of handbill advertising the 
Haymarket meeting. 


Catholic prelate in North America to 
prevent their parishioners from belong¬ 
ing to that order. That same year. Presi¬ 
dent powderly of the K. of L. and proto¬ 
type of the American labor fakers be¬ 
gan to gain ascendancy in the organ¬ 
ization. He told the K. of L. member¬ 
ship: 

With the Christian Church opposed to 
us we will make little headway. 

Powderly thereupon received the ponti- 
ficial blessing. 

Numerous strikes broke out in the 
Chicago area in 1877. And when the 
class struggle erupted with more strikes 
in 1885-1886, three of Chicago’s leading 
merchants, headed by Marshall Field, 
loaned their delivery wagons and dray 
horses to move Chicago police from one 

2 The Knights o,f Labor originally aimed 
at organizing all workers, skilled and un¬ 
skilled, but with emphasis on the unskilled. 
It was animated by a healthy class in¬ 
stinct and waged a bitter struggle against 
employers. In the ’80’s the Knights fell into 
the hands of bourgeois-minded labor fakers 
and rapidly became corrupt. 


with tii\'iwings, of macliiiics and liombs 
that could be made for use against strik¬ 
ers. Shortly thereafter the Chicago 
Times did likewise. To expose this anti- 
labor propaganda, the Chicago Arbeitcr 
Zeitung (Workers’ Paper), reprinted the 
articles. The reprinted Arbeiter Zeitung 
articles were later introduced as evi¬ 
dence in the trial, whereas, the same 
articles, as originally published in the 
capitalist press, were not admitted as 
evidence. The combined circulation of 
the Tribune and Times was at least 20 
times greater than that of the German 
workers’ paper. 

The Pittsburgh Manifesto 

During this era the Social Revolu¬ 
tionaries, as Anarchists were then 
called, were active in at least twenty-six 
American cities. During October, 1883 
they sent circulars to Socialist organi¬ 
zations throughout the country suggest¬ 
ing that they send delegates to what 
later became known as the Pittsburgh 
Anarchist Convention to effect unity 
among the various groups. It wa? a 
kind of Unity Conference or an attempt 
at a United Front. In a manif^jsto 
drafted principally by Johann Most, 
August Spies and Albert Parsons, the 
latter two among the Haymarket 
martyrs, a call was made for unity. 

That document, known as the Pitts- 
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Figures ‘Loaded* Against Us 


The official unemployment figure 
stood at 5,500,000 in March, the unem¬ 
ployment rate (“seasonally adjusted”) 
remaining at 6.9 per cent as in Febru¬ 
ary. According to Seymour L. Wolfbein, 
deputy assistant Secretary of Labor, the 
expectation was that the official number 
of jobless would total 5,000,000 in April, 
4,800,000 in May, and 5,600,000 in June, 
when college and high school graduates 
flood the labor market. The “good news” 
was that the average factory worker 
worked 0.2 of an hour more in March 
than in February, thus increasing his 
weekly wage by $0.85. But one out of 



half of the 2,400,000 figure. Similarly, 
said the National Planning Association, 


]K)lice a protest meeting was called for 
the evening of May 4, 1886, at Hay¬ 
market Square (W. Randolph and N. 
Des Plaines Streets). When Spies, one 



O.W. Neebe, one of the pardoned vic¬ 
tims of the Haymarket conspiracy, be¬ 
fore the memorial monument for the 
Haymarket victims who died. “When 
I took this photograph,” wrote Albert 
Schnabel, “I especially requested 
Neebe to put his right hand in full 
view over his right knee to disprove 
Captain Schaack’s dastardly lie in his 
book “Anarchy and Anarchists” where¬ 
in he said on page 169: “He [Neebe] 
lost the joints of all the fingers of his 
right hand by a premature explosion 
of dynamite with which he was ex¬ 
perimenting.” 

of the scheduled speakers, read one ot 
the first leaflets printed, he noticed a 
line at the bottom which read: “Work¬ 
ingmen Arm Yourselves and Appear in 
Full Force.” He promptly declared: “If 
that line is not removed I will not speak 
tonight.” A typesetter had added that 
line without any authority. However, a 
few of the leaflets bearing the line had 
already been printed. They got into the 
hands of the police and were later intro¬ 
duced as evidence. At the trial they were 
referred to as the ‘‘Revenae Circular.” 
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Calbinet Makers’ Union, killing one 
worker and seriously injuring a number 
of others. 

The North American Review, Sep¬ 
tember, 1877, contained an article on 
‘‘Recent Strikes” by Thomas Scott, 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
commenting on the strike of workers on 
the Baltimore Railroad. Scott wrote: 

In July 1877 striking railroad workers 
at Martinburg, W. Va., did not allow 
trains to*pass in either direction. It proved 
the be^nning of a movement which rapidly 
tied up 20,000 miles of track. The violence 
and outrages which marked the course of 
these riots were unexampled in American 
history. ' 

Later in a newspaper article Scott 
wrote: 

Give the workers the rifle diet for a few 
days and see how they like that kind of 
bread. 

Heavy immigration from Europe also 
worried the capitalist class, because 
many of the immigrants were French 
Communards, German liberal and So¬ 
cialist refugees, English Chartists and 
Irish Finians. 

Growth of Anarchism 

In 1880 Frank Stauber was elected as 
an alderman in Chicago on the Social¬ 
istic Labor Party ticket, but he was 
cheated out of his seat. Stauber’s failure 
to get the post he had won caused many 
workers to become disgusted with politi¬ 
cal action, and they fell easy prey to 
energetic Anarchist propaganda. The 
platform of the old Socialistic Labor 
Party of that time was much like that 
of the present Trotskyites who seem to 
take delight in collecting and reissuing 
antiquated reform platforms. 

The counting out of Stauber resulted 

1 “Molly Maguires” was the name used 
for the secret ring that controlled lodges 
of the Ancient Order of Hibernians. They 
carried out a series of depredations, in¬ 
cluding murders, as “punishment” against 
mine owners or bosses, __ 


of jobless would total 5,000,000 in April, 
4,800,000 in May, and 5,600,000 in June, 
when college and high school graduates 
flood the labor market. The “good news” 
was that the average factory worker 
worked 0.2 of an hour more in March 
than in February, thus increasing his 
weekly wage iby $0.85. But one out of 
every ten factory workers was without 
a job. 

In a report issued on Feb. 2, Con¬ 
gressman Elmer J. Holland, of the 
House Education and Labor Committee, 
stated that an estimated 160,000 unem¬ 
ployed auto workers would never return 
to automobile factories “due to automa¬ 
tion.” In its April 3 report on “The Rise 
of Chronic Unemployment,” the Na¬ 
tional Planning Association said: “There 
is reason to assume that we are only 
at the beginning pf observing the effects 
of automation on the labor force.” 
Hence, many more unemployed workers 
of the present or the future will be 
added to the 160,000 who will never go 
back to the auto plants. Congressman 
Holland also said that joibs dropped by 
25 per cent in the last 10 years in the 
brewing, liquor and soft-drink indus¬ 
tries; that 50,000 jobs had been elim¬ 
inated in the last 10 years in the radio^ 
and television manufacturing business; 
that 1,000,000 railroad jobs disappeared 
in the last 20 years; that 33,000 tele¬ 
phone and 80,000 electrical machinery 
jobs disappeared since 1953; and that 
electronic machines eliminated 25 per 
cent of the nation’s office and clerical 
jobs in the last five years. 

In its survey of chronic unemploy¬ 
ment, the National Planning Association 
estimated that in February there were 
a great many workers working part-time 
who wanted to work full-time. The un¬ 
employment equivalent of these workers 
was 1,200,000; that is, if there were 
2,400,000 workers working half-time 
the “unemployment equivalent’* was 



half of the 2,400,000 figure. Similarly, 
said the National Planning Association, 
there was an unemployment equivalent 
of underemployed marginal farmers of 
1,000,000. In addition, there will be a 
net influx into the labor force over the 
next 12 months of between 1,000,000 
and 1,500,000 workers. And, as produc¬ 
tivity is rising, the present output of 
goods and services could be equaled a 
year from now with 1,800,000 fewer 
workers. Actually, though, said the as¬ 
sociation, the statistics understate the 
real problem, “since with the availabil¬ 
ity of Social Security benefits a dispro¬ 
portionate number of men and women 
in this category undoubtedly withdraw 
from the labor force when jobs are hard 
to get, though they would prefer to go 
on working.” Similarly, many workers 
who work seasonally, because that is all 
they can manage, are not considered 
part of the job force when they don’t 
have the chance to work; and wives who 
stay home when they can’t find work are 
not considered to be unemployed how¬ 
ever anxious they may be to find jobs. 

The story, of course, is one of waste, 
of the waste of human resources. The 
Socialist society is needed to utilize 
those resources in the best possible man¬ 
ner. When that is done, every useful 
producer will be able to produce enough 
in short periods to have the security 
and the leisure from work to lead his or 
her own useful life in other ways. There 
will be no unemployment under Social¬ 
ism. There will be freedom of time made 
possible by the use of the best produc¬ 
tive methods when we work, and by our 
possession of the full social value of the 
wealth we create. 
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that line is not removed 1 will not speak 
tonight.” A typesetter had added that 
line without any authority. However, a 
few of the leaflets bearing the line had 
already been printed. They got into the 
hands of the police and were later intro¬ 
duced as evidence. At the trial they were 
referred to as the “Revenge Circular.” 

The Bomb Explodes! 

As the Haymarket meeting got under 
way on the night of May 4 Mayor Carter 
Harrison of Chicago mingled with the 
throng, paying close attention to the 
speakers’ remarks. Commenting on Par¬ 
sons’ speech Harrison later said to a 
friend, “It was a good political speech.” 
The Mayor then walked to the Des 
Plaines police station, 350 feet south 
of the Haymarket, to inform Inspector 
Bonfield, “there is no further need for 
holding the police in reserve.” It was a 
little past 10 o’clock. A light rain was 
falling and the crowd was dispersing 
when Inspector Bonfield, ignoring the 
Mayor’s orders, led a detacliment of 176 
police marching in military formation 
on the speakers’ stand. A Capt. Ward 
stepped forward, saying to the speaker 
who was about to conclude, and to the 
small group around the stand: “In the 
name of the State of Illinois I command 
this meeting immediately and peaceably 
to disperse.’' The speaker, August Spies, 
replied, “We are peaceaible.” 

Abruptly and with no other warning 
than that of a dim glowing light and 
the slight sputtering of a fuse, a dyna¬ 
mite bomb hurtled through the air and 
exploded amidst the police contingent. 

The Haymarket “riot” was over—but 
the Haymarket Affair had just begun. 

The question “Who threw the bomb?” 
remains unanswered to this day. 

Immediately the police started making 
arrests, raiding homes, barns and even 
outhouses. The capitalist press through¬ 
put the country, without exception, de- 
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point to another. They also paid large 
sums to the Pinkertons and other strike¬ 
breaking outfits that were doing a pro¬ 
fitable business. 

Chicago's Military Bases 

Fearful of an American Commune, 
Marshall Field went before the Chicago 
Commercial Club, forerunner of the 
Chamber of Commerce, with the pro¬ 
posal that its members put up enough 
money to build a military training sta¬ 
tion. When the money was collected, the 
club presented the U.S. government with 
the site of what is now Fort Sheridan. 
Another business group donated land 
for the adjoining Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station. Both installations 
were about 30 miles north of Chicago. 

When union sailors went on strike in 
1885 the Chicago Tim^s wrote: 

Hand grenades should be thrown among 
those sailors who are striving to obtain 
higher wages, as by such treatment they 
would be taught a valuable lesson and 
other strikers could take warning from 
their fate. 

The Chicago Tribune, Feb. 23, 1885, 
published a description, accompanied 
with drawings, of machines and bombs 
that could be made for use against strik¬ 
ers. Shortly thereafter the Chicago 
Times did likewise. To expose this anti- 
labor propaganda, the Chicago Arheitcr 
Zeitung (Workers’ Paper), reprinted the 
articles. The reprinted Arheiter Zeitung 
articles were later introduced as evi¬ 
dence in the trial, whereas, the same 
articles, as originally published in the 
capitalist press, were not admitted as 


burgh Manifesto, showed that the lead¬ 
ers of the American social revolutionary 
movement were swinging pendulum¬ 
like between the extreme limits of So¬ 
cialism and Anarchism. The manifesto, 
which concluded with an appeal for the 
use of force, also favored the general 
strike as a necessary preliminary for 
the social revolution. 

State’s Attorney Grinnel managed to 
obtain a copy of that manifesto. It was 
introduced as evidence. 

On Feb. 16, 1886, the 1,200 workers 
at the Chicago McCormick Harvester 
works were locked out because of their 
wage and eight-hour demands. The 
locked out workers picketed the plant 
carrying banners reading: '‘The Social¬ 
ist Revolution—^Workingmen Arm Your¬ 
selves—Down With Throne, Altar and 
Moneybags.” 

On May 3, 1886, the "strikers” ar¬ 
ranged an afternoon meeting at the 
"Black Road,” near the McCormick 
plant. Without provocation the police 
fired into the massed workers, killing 
one and injuring a number of others. 

To protest this wanton crime of the 
police a protest meeting was called for 
the evening of May 4, 1886, at Hay- 
market Square (W. Randolph and N. 
Des Plaines Streets). When Spies, one 



manded blood. Like the police, the news¬ 
papers were busy "uncovering plots” to 
destroy the government by force. They 
discredited every vestige of objective re¬ 
porting. State’s Attorney Grinnel had 
instructed the police, "Make the raids 
and look up the law later.” 

The Victims of the "Red Scare’^ 

The eight finally charged with mur¬ 
der were: 

Albert R. Parsons, He was born in 
Albama. His forebears had fought in the 
American Revolution. He was a direct 
descendant of one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. Because 
he was one of the labor movement’s 
foremost spokesmen, the capitalist press 
had for years referred to him as "the 
leader of the impending American Com¬ 
mune.” A dynamic speaker he could re¬ 
fer to himself alternately as a "Social¬ 
ist” and "Anarchist.” 

August Spies, Spies was a German 
who spoke English. 

Samuel Fielden, Fielden was an En- 
glishm_an. formerly an itinerant Method¬ 
ist minister. 

Adolph Fischer, Fischer was a Ger¬ 
man printer on the Arheiter Zeitung, 
He and Spies were not friends. He often 
attacked Spies in his speeches. 

George Engel, Engel came from Ger¬ 
many in 1872. He had Anarchist tend¬ 
encies. Oscar Neebe told the writer that 
Engel and Spies had not been on speak¬ 
ing terms for over a year. They differed 
on tactics. 

Michael Schwab, Schwab had come 
from Germany seven years earlier. He 
was an editorial assistant on the Arbei- 
ter Zeitung, In the early part of this 
century his son Rudolph was for years 


the police picked up a man named 
Schnaubelt but police headquarters 
"downtown” always ordered him re¬ 
leased. 

The trial was coming up and the de¬ 
fendants were without a competent law¬ 
yer. No attorney would take over as 
chief counsel. Finally, a Capt. Black, 
member of a firm specializing in corpo¬ 
ration law, took over, but he lacked ex¬ 
perience in criminal trials and proce¬ 
dure. The defendants were denied sepa¬ 
rate trials — the judge decreeing they 
were to be tried as a group. This despite 
the fact that some of the accused were 
not on speaking terms or had not even 
known each other. Yet these men were 
tried as "conspirators.” 

In the meantime a Defense Committee 
was organized to raise funds for the 
imprisoned men. Appeals were sent to 
all civilized countries with the result 
that the workers of the world raised 
$20,000 by the time the trial opened. 

"Those Fellows Will Be Hanged!'’ 

Instead of having the sheriff call pro¬ 
spective jurors as was the customary 
practice, the judge appointed a special 
bailiff, Henry Ryce, to impanel a jury. 
Ryce was head salesman for Marshall 
Field, and an arch labor hater. A total 
of 981 talesmen were called despite their 
open admissions that they were preju¬ 
diced against the defendants. Judge 
Gary cajoled and coaxed them to serve 
"impartially.” On more than one occa¬ 
sion the special bailiff remarked to 
critics: 

I am managing this case and know what 
I am about. Those fellows are going to be 
hanged as certain as death. 

It took 21 days to select "twelve men 
good and true.” 
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Times did likewise. To expose this anti- 
labor propaganda, the Chicago Arbeitcr 
Zeitung (Workers' Paper), reprinted the 
articles. The reprinted Arbeiter Zeitung 
articles were later introduced as evi¬ 
dence in the trial, whereas, the same 
articles, as originally published in the 
capitalist press, were not admitted as 
evidence. The combined circulation of 
the Tribune and Times was at least 20 
times greater than that of the German 
workers’ paper. 

The Pittsburgh Manifesto 
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During this era the Social Revolu¬ 
tionaries, as Anarchists were then 
called, were active in at least twenty-six 
American cities. During October, 1883 
they sent circulars to Socialist organi¬ 
zations throughout the country suggest¬ 
ing that they send delegates to what 
later became known as the Pittsburgh 
Anarchist Convention to effect unity 
among the various groups. It was a ■ 
kind of Unity Conference or an attqmpt 
at a United Front. In a mani^sto 
drafted principally by Johann Most, 
August Spies and Albert Parsons, the 
latter two among the Haymarket 
martyrs, a call was made for unity. 

That document, known as the Pitts- 
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half of the 2,400,000 figure. Similar 
said the National Planning Association, 
there was an unemployment equiva ent 
of underemployed marginal farmeri^ of 
I,()()(),()()(). In jiddition, there will be a 
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Des Plaines Streets). When Spies, one 



O.W. Neebe, one of the pardoned vic¬ 
tims of the Haymarket conspiracy, be¬ 
fore the memorial monument for the 
Haymarket victims who died. “When 
I took this photograph,” wrote Albert 
Schnabel, “I especially requested 
Neebe to put his right hand m full 
view over his right knee to disprove 
Captain Schaack’s dastardly lie in his 
book “Anarchy and Anarchists” whefe- 
in he said on page 169: “He [Neebe] 
lost the joints of all the fingers of his 
right hand by a premature explosion 
of dynamite with which he was ex¬ 
perimenting.” 

of the scheduled speakers, read one ot 
the first leaflets printed, he noticed a 
line at the bottom which read: “Work¬ 
ingmen Arm Yourselves and Appear in 
Full Force.” He promptly declared: “If 
that line is not removed I will not speak 
tonight.” A typesetter had added that 
line without any authority. However, a 
few of the leaflets bearing the line had 
already been printed. They got into the 
hands of the police and were later intro¬ 
duced as evidence. At the trial they were 
referred to as the “Revenge Circular.” 

The Bomb Explodes! 

As the Haymarket meeting got under 


Engel and Spies had not been on speak¬ 
ing terms for over a year. They differed 
on tactics. 

Michael Schwab. Schwab had come 
from Germany seven years earlier. He 
was an editorial assistant on the Arbei-^ 
ter Zeitung. In the early part of this 
century his son Rudolph was for years 
a National Organizer of the SLP on the 
West Coast. Rudolph Schwab wrote the 
dedicatory poem ^^In Memoriam’^ for 
the volume, “Daniel De Leon, the Man 
and His Work,” published by the Party. 

Louis Lingg. Lingg was twenty-one 
years old and a carpenter. He came from 
Germany less than a year before the 
Haymarket Affair. He was unknown to 
some of the other defendants. In fact, 
he was unknown to the police until they 
stumbled upon him during their investi¬ 
gations. Lingg was unfamiliar with the 
institutions of America. His impulsive¬ 
ness made him an easy mark for the 
conniving police. 

Oscar W. Neeb^. Neebe was born in 
New York of German parents. Until his 
dying day he spoke German in prefer¬ 
ence to English. He had organized the 
brewery workers in the Chicago area. 
Neebe was emphatic in asserting that 
the Seipp Brewery spent thousands of 
dollars to have him and others indicted. 
He became a member of Section Cook 
County, SLP, and helped finance and 
feed stranded SLP delegates at the sec¬ 
ond and third IWW conventions in 1906 
and 1907. 

The Charge: ‘‘Conspiracy” 

Of the eight defendants, only Spies 
and Fielding were at the Haymarket at 
the time the bomb was thrown. Some 
had not even attended that meeting. It 
is important to know that none of the 
eight defendants were charged with 
throwing the bomb. They were charged 
with “conspiring” to have infiuenced 
some unknown person to throw the 
bomb as the signal for the social revo¬ 
lution. Those men were not to be tried 
for a specific crime, but for their gen¬ 
eral views on an economic system. 


“impartially.” On more than one occa¬ 
sion the special bailiff remarked to 
critics: 

I am managing this case and know what 
I am about. Those fellows are going to be 
hanged as certain as death. 

It took 21 days to select “twelve men 
good and true.” 

Engel was asked to turn state’s evi¬ 
dence. He refused choosing death in¬ 
stead. 

Practically all the witnesses for the 
prosecution perjured themselves. The 
prosecution did not produce one witness 
who could say v/ho threw the bomb. In¬ 
stead, the prosecution attempted to 
prove that the defandants, at one time 
or another, advocated violence. To this 
the defense countered by declaring that 
the defendants had suggested force only 
when they were being shot at and club¬ 
bed by the police, that whatever force 
they had advocated was in the nature 
of self-defense. 

Mayor Harrison, testifying for tlie 
defense, said: 

I believed it was better for myself to be 
there and disperse the meeting if neces¬ 
sary, instead of leaving it to any policeman. 

The Verdict—Guilty! 

After three hours of deliberation the 
jury on Aug. 20 brought in a verdict of 
guilty—death for seven defendants and 
15 years for Neebe. The capitalist press 
throughout the country lauded the ver¬ 
dict in screaming headlines with ghoul¬ 
ish glee. 

The defendants, asked if they had 
anything to say before sentence was 
pronounced, took up two days in agita¬ 
tional speeches using the words “So¬ 
cialism,” “Anarchism” and “Commun¬ 
ism” interchangeably, thereby revealing 
how befuddled they were on the use* of 
correct tactics and terminology. Spies, 
among other statements, said: 

Under a cooperative organization of so¬ 
ciety, under economic equality, the State— 
the political State—will pass into barbaric 
antiquity. 

Later an appeal was made to Gover¬ 
nor Oglesby for commutation of the 
death sentences to life imprisonment. 
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half of the 2,400,000 figure. Similarly, 
said the National Planning Association, 
there was an unemployment equivalent 
of underemployed marginal farmers of 
1,000,000. In addition, there will be a 
net influx into the labor force over the 
next 12 months of between 1,000,000 
and 1,500,000 workers. And, as produc¬ 
tivity is rising, the present output of 
goods and services could be equaled a 
year from now with 1,800,000 fewer 
workers. Actually, though, said the as¬ 
sociation, the statistics understate the 
real problem, ‘'since with the availabil¬ 
ity of Social Security benefits a dispro¬ 
portionate number of men and women 
in this category undoubtedly withdraw 
from the labor force when jobs are hard 
to get, though they would prefer to go 
on working.’' Similarly, many workers 
who work seasonally, because that is all 
they can manage, are not considered 
part of the job force when they don’t 
have the chance to work; and wives who 
stay home when they can’t find work are 
not considered to be unemployed how¬ 
ever anxious they may be to find jobs. 

The story, of course, is one of waste, 
of the waste of human resources. The 
Socialist society is needed to utilize 
those resources in the best possible man¬ 
ner. When that is done, every useful 
producer will be able to produce enough 
in short periods to have the security 
and the leisure from work to lead his or 
her own useful life in other ways. There 
will be no unemployment under Social¬ 
ism. There will be freedom of time made 
possible by the use of the best produc¬ 
tive methods when we work, and by our 
possession of the full social value of the 
wealth we create, 


that line is not removed I will not speak 
tonight.” A typesetter had added that 
line without any authority. However, a 
few of the leaflets bearing the line had 
already been printed. They got into the 
hands of the police and were later intro¬ 
duced as evidence. At the trial they were 
referred to as the “Revenge Circular.” 

The Bomb Explodes! 

As the Haymarket meeting got under 
way on the night of May 4 Mayor Carter 
Harrison of Chicago mingled with the 
throng, paying close attention to the 
speakers’ remarks. Commenting on Par¬ 
sons’ speech Harrison later said to a 
friend, “It was a good political speech.” 
The Mayor then walked to the Des 
Plaines police station, 350 feet south 
of the Haymarket, to inform Inspector 
Bonfield, “there is no further need for 
holding the police in reserve.” It was a 
little past 10 o’clock. A light rain was 
falling and the crowd was dispersing 
when Inspector Bonfield, ignoring the 
Mayor’s orders, led a detacliment of 176 
police marching in military formation 
on the speakers’ stand. A Capt. Ward 
stepped forward, saying to the speaker 
v/ho was about to conclude, and to the 
small group around the stand: “In the 
name of the State of Illinois I command 
this meeting immediately and peaceably 
to disperse.” The speaker, August Spies, 
replied, “We are peaceaJble.” 

Abruptly and with no other warning 
than that of a dim glowing light and 
the slight sp,uttering of a fuse, a dyna¬ 
mite bomb hurtled through the air and 
exploded amidst the police contingent. 

The Haymarket “riot” was over—but 
the Haymarket Affair had just begun. 

The question “Who threw the bomb?” 
remains unanswered to this day. 

Immediately the police started making 
arrests, raiding homes, barns and even 
outhouses. The capitalist press through¬ 
out the country, without exception, de- 


the time the bomb was thrown. Some 
had not even attended that meeting. It 
is important to know that none of the 
eight defendants were charged with 
throwing the bomb. They were charged 
with “conspiring” to have influenced 
some unknown person to throw the 
bomb as the signal for the social revo¬ 
lution. Those men were not to be tried 
for a specific crime, but for their gen¬ 
eral views on an economic system. 

Who threw the bomb? Several times 


Socialism 

® BO€lAIJ[SM means col¬ 
lective ownership by all 
the people of the factories, 
mills, mines, railroads, 
land, and all the other in¬ 
struments of wealth pro¬ 
duction. Socialism means production of 
things to satisfy human needs, and not, 
as under capitalism, for sale and profit. 
Socialism means democratic control and 
management of the industries and so¬ 
cial services by the workers through a 
Socialist Industrial Union Government. 

UNDER SOCIALISM, all authority 
will come from the workers. Organized 
into integrally united Socialist Indus¬ 
trial Unions they will manage and di¬ 
rect all production. In each plant the 
rank and file will democratically elect 
a council or management committee to 
supervise their plant operations. In each 
shop every worker will participate di¬ 
rectly through a shop council in making 
the plans for carrying out the decisions 
of the management committee. The 
workers will also elect foremen and 
make such other decisions as are neces¬ 
sary for the efficient operation of the 
shop. All members of the management 
committee and those elected to other 
positions will be subject to removal or 
recall at any time a majority of those 
who elected them decide it is desirable 
or necessary to do so. 

Such is the full-ficwered democracy of 
Socialism. It will be a democracy solidly 
based on that PRIMARY freedom which 
is the foundation of all freedoms — 
ECONOMIC FREEDOM! 

FOR YOU, as an individual, Socialism 
means a full, happy and useful life. It 


ism” interchangeably, thereby revealing 
how befuddled they were on the use* of 
correct tactics and terminology. Spies, 
among other statements, said: 

Under a cooperative organization of so¬ 
ciety, under economic equality, the State— 
the political State—will pass into barbaric 
antiquity. 

Later an appeal was made to Gover¬ 
nor Oglesby for commutation of the 
death sentences to life imprisonment. 

(Continued on page three) 


Means . ■ ■ 

means the opportunity to develop all 
your faculties and latent talents. It means 
that Instead of being a mere chattel 
bought and sold in the labor market, an 
appendage to a machine, an automaton^ 
a producer of wealth for the aggrandize¬ 
ment of idlers, YOU will take YOUR 
place as a human being in a free society 
of human beings, and a participant In 
its councils. 

* SOCIALISM DOES NOT MEAN gov¬ 
ernment or State ownership. Britain’s 
so-called "Socialism^’ is an anti-Social- 
ist scheme to save British capitalism. 
The Russian sysrem is a State despot¬ 
ism, maintained for the benefit of a 
ruling bureaucratic class, with the 
prorking class virtually in a state of 
economic serfdom. 

YOU ARE NEEDED to help bring to 
fulfillment the promise of abundance and 
human happiness that this age offers. 
You are needed to help avert the re¬ 
enactment of the capitalist tragedy, of 
mass unemployment and an even more 
catastrophic Third World War. You 
arc needed in the fighting ranks of So¬ 
cialism. But before you can join those 
ranks and help, you must study and 
understand the program of the Social¬ 
ist Labor Party. Prepare yourself to 
prepare others. Help us to unite the 
working class politically to demand the 
unconditional surrender of capitalism. 
Join with us to organize the workers 
into one all-powerful Socialist Indus¬ 
trial Union to back up the Socialist 
ballot by taking possession of the In¬ 
struments of production and locking 
out the outvoted, usurping capitalist 
class. 
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I Farm Workers Share Job Insecurity | 


By J,C. 

The effect of automation in farming 
was graphically illustrated in a series of 
articles, surveying Southern California 
agriculture, in the Los Angeles Times 
(March 19 through 22, 1961). Reported 
the Times: 

In an Imperial Valley alfalfa field, a 
machine its owner bought for $8,200 scoots 
among rows of freshly baled alfalfa, deftly 
picking up 48 bales in 15 minutes. 

It carries the bales to the edge of the 
field where it stacks them neatly for fu¬ 
ture shipment. 

Total human labor involved: one man. 

Hobart Rush, a farm laborer, lives with 
his wife and six children in a Tulare 
County farm labor camp sharing two dingy 
metal huts that rent for $18.60 a month. 
He worked three and one-half days in 
February. 

Last week the Rushes were down to 
their last $2 which they were planning to 
spend on some lard and flour. 

The aibove quote sums up in a nutshell 
the dual consequences of improved tech¬ 
nology under capitalism: on the one 
hand it means greater productivity and 
enhanced profits for the capitalist; on 
the other it means unemployment and 
poverty for the workers displaced by the 
machines. 

As far as the American migrant farm 
worker is concerned there is a chronic, 
continual depression He lives in abject 
poverty. His *‘average yearly total 
employment, including nonfarm work 
was 143 days for a total income of 
$911.” (National Sharecroppers Fund 
as reported in the Los Angeles Times^ 
Mar. 20, 1961.) One reason for this 
abysmally low income is that he always 
loses the supply-and-demand-for-labor- 


stricter enforcement of provisions of the 
law designed to protect domestic labor.” 

The future of the domestic farm 
worker is bleak. It is bleak notwith¬ 
standing the fact that the AFL-CIO is 
conducting a drive to organize farm 
workers and, simultaneously, is spear¬ 
heading political efforts at excluding 
foreign labor and bringing farm workers 
under the “minimum” wage law. Even 
were such plans to succeed against the 
determined opposition of the farm capi¬ 
talists, the benefits to the farm workers 
as a whole would toe tenuous and of 
dubious value. Not only would any im¬ 
provement in the American farm work¬ 
er’s living standard come at the expense 
of the living standards of the braceros 
and other foreign workers (that the 
AFL-CIO seeks this solution reveals its 
antiworking class nature), but the rise 
in labor costs would only accelerate the 
introduction of automation. As one Uni¬ 
versity of California farm adviser said, 
as reported in the Los Angeles Times, 
“The bracero program is a crutch. If 
the bracero went, the growers would be 
forced to mechanize.” Needless to say, 
such mechanization would inevitably dis¬ 
place more farm workers and thus ag¬ 
gravate the plight of farm workers 
generally. 

In short, under the capitalist system, 
there can be no solution to the damag¬ 
ing effects of improved technology on 
the workers. The AFL-CIO and other 
labor merchandising outfits, miscalled 
unions, have no solution for the prob¬ 
lem. The lot of farm workers, both 
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Miners’ Exploitation Stows What Is Ahead 


In J959, T^S. soft-coal miners produced 
an average of close to 12 tons of coal a 
day. The rate was five times that of the 
premechanization rate, when American 
miners were limited to pick-and-shovel 
production. European miners, largely 
limited to the same crude tools, produced 
less than two tons a day per man in 1939. 

The TJ.S. production average of close to 
12 tons a day has undoubtedly gone up 
since 1959. An April 8 New York ‘'Times’' 
item indicates that it will soon skyrocket. 

The Union Carbide Corp., said the 
“Times,has just received a patent for 
the latest thing in “push-button mining.” 
Miners can use it to dig coal without going 
inside the mine. Already installed at the 
Peabody Coal Co. mine in Coshocton, Ohio, 
where it is in the “shakedown” stage, and 
successfully operated at Union Carbide’s 
W est Virginia mines, the bore-mining ma¬ 
chine follows a seam of coal and drags af¬ 
ter itself a train of conveyors that bring 
out the coal. An improvement on the ma¬ 
chine takes care of roof falls, eliminating 


th(‘ need for yiiiiers to free it or to timber 
the roof for the machine's protection. It 
can go 1,000 feet into a mountain. W hen it 
finishes one bore, it backs out and makes 
another hole alongside the old one, until 
the coal seam is honeycombed. Electronic 
sensing devices report to the crew outside 
the character of the material ahead. The 
crew uses the data to steer the machine 
and follow the coal seam. 

Union Carbide's West Virginian coal¬ 
boring machine (in a state especially 
plagued by unemployment) can dig 1,000 
tons of coal a day with three shifts of two 
men each. That is, each man produces an 
average of 166 tons a day, as compared 
with the national average of less than 12 
tons in 1959. And, noted the “Times,” the 
machine installed at the Peabody mine “is 
said to be twice as large.” 

That's exploitation with a vengeance! It 
means the capitalists will get much, much 
more of the workers' produce, and that the 
workers will get much, much less. 


. . ■ " . * 

Kennedy’s Plan For Increasing Unemployment 


What is President Kennedy doing 
about unemployment? He has increased 
the size and variety 
of surplus food hand¬ 
outs modestly. He 
has persuaded Con¬ 
gress to extend the 
period of unemploy¬ 
ment compensation. 
And he is trying to 
persuade Congress to 
pass a depressed 
areas bill that would increase gavern- 
ment spending in the places hardest hit. 

But the President’s big economic 
measure is the upcoming tax bill which 
is designed to accelerate lahor-displac- 


Association put it in its April 3 release 
on “The Rise of Chronic Unemploy¬ 
ment”: 

The fact that rapid economic advances 
are increasing the tendencies towards 
chronic unemployment presents a real di¬ 
lemma for American policy. Economic 
progress depends on speedier adoption of 
technological and managerial improve¬ 
ments, which render more difiicult the 
task of meeting the threat of rising chronic 
unemployment. 

The truth is that the President, a 
capitalist himself, is under the compul¬ 
sion of capitalist national interests to 
speed-up automation. He has no plan 
for handling the resulting unemploy¬ 
ment except to provide more govern¬ 
ment handouts. He can do nothing about 
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continual depression He lives in abject 
poverty. His “average yearly total 
employment, including nonfarm work 
was 143 days for a total income of 
S911.’’ (National Sharecroppers Fund 
as reported in the Los Angeles Times^ 
Mar. 20, 1961.) One reason for this 
abysmally low income is that he always 
loses the supply-and-demand-for-labor- 
power “game.” Not only is liechaniza- 
tion in production and processing (in 



the form of such devices as mechanized 
alfalfa and carrot packers, automatic 
potato pickers, cotton harvesters, etc.) 
rapidly eliminating farm jobs and cut- 
ting the price of his labor power, but 
he is also faced with competition from 
bracer os (Mexican farm laborers) 
whom the corporation farms import, 
legally and illegally, for the purpose of 
reducing their wage costs. 

The extent of the technological un¬ 
employment in agriculture may be de¬ 
duced from the fact that the nation’s 
farm labor force declined three per cent 
in one year, from 1959 to 1960. More¬ 
over the “employment of foreign farm 
labor dropped 20 per cent last year with 
the major decline among Mexican con¬ 
tract workers.” The Times’, article at¬ 
tributes this drop to “. . . the greater 
supply of domestic labor [created 
largely by the “recession”], increased 
use of cotton harvesting machinery and 




generally. 

In short, under the capitalist system, 
there can be no solution to the damag¬ 
ing effects of improved technology on 
the workers. The AFL-CIO and other 
labor merchandising outfits, miscalled 
unions, have no solution for the prob¬ 
lem. The lot of farm workers, both 
American and Mexican, promises to con¬ 
tinue to be one dogged by chronic unem¬ 
ployment, poverty, insecurity and degra¬ 
dation. Only when farms become the 
collective property of all the people and 
are run by the farm workers, organized 
into Socialist Industrial Unions, for the 
benefit of all the people, will automa¬ 
tion be a blessing instead of the curse 
it is now; and only when such a system 
is established will affluence, security 
and freedom be enjoyed by the farm 
workers as well as by all other workers. 



And he is trying to 
persuade Congress to 
pass a depressed 
areas bill that would increase govern¬ 
ment spending in the places hardest hit. 

But the President’s big economic 
measure is the upcoming tax bill which 
is designed to accelerate labor-displac¬ 
ing technology! Yes, as the New York 
Times put it, April 9: “The main fea¬ 
ture of the bill will offer an incentive 
[to capitalists] for greater investment 
in up-to-date production facilities. The 
stimulation of such investment is a key 
element in the Administration’s plans to 
improve the rate of economic growth.” 

“Up-to-date production facilities” 
mean automation. The question is: How 
will this increase jobs? The answer: It 
won’t. 

This is the way the National Planning 


task of meeting the throat ot rtslng ohronh: 
unemployment. 

The truth is that the President, a 
capitalist himself, is under the compul¬ 
sion of capitalist national interests to 
speed-up automation. He has no plan 
for handling the resulting unemploy¬ 
ment except to provide more govern¬ 
ment handouts. He can do nothing about 
the cause] all he can do is attempt to 
ameliorate the effects. 

The Wall street Journal^ April 17, re¬ 
ports that a Kennedy plan is in the 
works to deal with the effects of so- 
called structural unemployment in a big 
way. The plan includes long-term jobless 
benefits, a fact that constitutes a tacit 
confession that capitalism has no real 
solution to the problem. That is, it has 
no solution beyond the one the “bread 
and circuses” solution worked out 2,000 
years ago in ancient Rome. 



Do you think automation is a good thing, or a bad 
thing? 

To most people, even to w^orkers who have had 
their jobs shot out from under them by automation, 
this question poses a dilemma. 

Automation obviously holds forth the prospect of 
greater abundance with the simultaneous lightening of 
the burden of labor. This is plainly a good thing. 

But automation also spells misery, despair and in¬ 
security for untold numbers of workers. This is just 
as plainly a bad thing. 

The question of w^hether automation is a good 
thing or a bad thing is not, hoAvever, a dilemma for 
Socialists. For Socialists have the advantage of seeing 
the problem in historical perspective. Thus ^Socialists 
perceive that, except for a few workers whose techni¬ 
cal skills are in demand (probably temporarily) at this 


stage in the development of automation techniques, the 
sole beneficiaries of automation are the capitalists. Pro¬ 
fits soar when so-called ‘labor costs” decline and the 
rate of exploitation rises. Hence automation under 
capitalism is a good thing—for the capitalists. For the 
Avorkers under capitalism it Avorks to their distinct dis¬ 
advantage, hence is a bad thing. 

For Socialists, therefore, there is no confusion on 
the subject of automation. To make automation a good 
thing, a positi\^e blessing, for all the people, capitalist 
ownership of-the means of social production must be 
ended. As long as the capitalists own the tools, they 
will logically employ automation to advance and'pro¬ 
mote their interests—and they will pay their propa¬ 
gandists to confuse and pull the avooI OA^er the Avorkers’ 
eyes. But just as soon as the AA^orking class majority 
use their political numerical superiority to outlaw pri¬ 
vate ownership of industry—and unite industrially to 
back up their Socialist ballot—the situation Avill un¬ 
dergo a complete change. Under social ownership and 
democratic control, the potentialities for good implicit 
in automation Avill be realized. Then, instead of throAV- 
ing Avorkers out of their jobs, automation Avill enable 
us to reduce the hours of labor across the board and, 
at the same time, to multiply the material blessings at 
the disposal of all the people. 
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in one year, from 1959 to 1960. More¬ 
over the “employment of foreign farm 
labor dropped 20 per cent last year with 
the major decline among Mexican con¬ 
tract workers.’' The Times\ article at¬ 
tributes this drop to . the greater 
supply of domestic labor [created 
largely by the “recession”], increased 
use of cotton harvesting machinery and 


security lor iiiUolcl juinibcrs ol workers. 1 liis is just 
as plainly a bad thing. 

The question of whether automation is a good 
thing or a bad thing is not, however, a dilemma for 
Socialists. For Socialists have the advantage of seeing 
the problem in .historical perspective. Thus'Socialists 
perceive that, except for a few workers whose techni¬ 
cal skills are in demand (probably temporarily) at this 


hack up their Socialist ballot — the situation uill un¬ 
dergo a complete change. Under social ownership and 
democratic control, the potentialities for good implicit 
in automation Avill be realized. Then, instead of throw'- 
ing workers out of their jobs, automation will enable 
us to reduce the hours of labor across the board and, 
at the same time, to multiply the material blessings at 
the disposal of all the people. 


Story of the Haymarket Affair 


(Continued from page two) 


He took the matter under consideration. 
This gave the Marshall Fields the 
shivers. While awaiting the Governor’s 
decision, which many believed would be 
favorable to the prisoners, and with the 
hangings only four days away, some¬ 
thing occurred that alarmed and dis¬ 
couraged the prisoners’ friends. Guards 
discovered five bombs in the cell of the 
impulsive Lingg. No one could explain 
how they got there. 

Something even more fantastic oc- 
cured the morning of Nov. 10, the day 
before the scheduled executions. Lingg 
is alleged to have attempted suicide by 
blowing his head off with a dynamite 
cap. Neebe to his dying day maintained 
that all the prisoners were closely 
guarded. Even though Neebe had not 
received tlie death sentence, having been 
sentenced to 15 years, his gift oranges 
were cut open for possible dynamite 
caps. Neebe believed that what really 
happened was that a new guard had 
given Lingg a cigat*. The cigar con¬ 
tained a dynamite cap. 

These events probably influenced Gov¬ 
ernor Oglesby to deny the appeals. How¬ 
ever, he did commute the death sen¬ 
tences of Schwab and Fielden to life 1m- 
pri^-omr-ient. 


While the executions were pending 
protest meetings were held throughout 
the U.S. and Europe. In New York City 
a protest meeting was held in famed 
Cooper Union with Daniel De Leon and 
Samuel Gompers appearing upon the 
same platform. De Leon, a non-prole * 
tarian, was still lecturing at Columbia 
University. DeLeon entered the labor 
movement in those turbulent ’80’s. It 
was he who later developed correct So¬ 
cialist tactics for the Socialist Revolu¬ 
tion in America, tactics that would pre¬ 
vent future Haymarket Affairs. 

When the hood was put over Spies’ 
head he managed to shout: 

day will come when our silence 
will he more powerful than the voices 
you throttle today 

About a year after the hangings Chief 
Ebersold, Inspector Bonfield and Capt. 
Schaack, who had had a ghostwriter 
compile a 700-page book titled “Anarchy 
and Anarchists” (best-seller and detec¬ 
tive thriller of its time), were expelled 
from the Chicago police force for 
bribery. They were too rotten for even 
the Chicago police! 

Altgeld’s Pardon 

When John P. Altgeld became Gover¬ 
nor of Illinois a movement was started 
to obtain a pardon for Fielden, Neebe 
and Schwab. After a few months of con¬ 


sideration Altgeld issued an uncondi¬ 
tional pardon for those men on June 26, 
1893. In that pardon ^ he stressed the 
fact that the defendants did not have 
a fair trial, that the jury was prejudiced, 
the judge unfair, that witnesses had 
been cajoled and coached, tliat no evi¬ 
dence was introduced to connect the de¬ 
fendants with the bomb throwing and 
that if anyone was guilty it was Inspec¬ 
tor Bonfield. That pardon sounded Alt- 
geld’s political death knell. He was 
never able to be re-elected to any office 
thereafter. Capt. Black, chief defense 
counsel, had difficulty re-establishing a 
law practice. 

De Leon in one of his editorials wrote, 
“Let it be said to the everlasting credit 
and glory of Altgeld that he had the 
courage and manhood to pardon the last 
three Haymarket defendants.” 

A story was current among Party 
members in the ’90’s and repeated in the 
early part of this century that the Hay¬ 
market Affair was a factor in having 
the, Paris International Socialist Con¬ 
gress in July 1889 declare May 1 as an 

, - Altgeld’s pardon was pa’i^^ted in THE 
PEOPLE. It was issued by the Party in 
pamphlet form in June, 1894. It was re¬ 
issued as a pamphlet in March, 1906, and 
used to illumine the capitalist conspiracy 
against Moyer, Haywood and Pettibone, 
three officers of the Western Federation of 
Miners, whom the Mine Owners' Associa¬ 
tion wa^ bent on railroading. 


International Holiday for Labor and 
Socialists. According to DeLeon the 
resolution was introduced by a delegate 
from the American Socialist/C Labot 
Party. 

From 1886 to 1961 is a long time. 
Since the birth of the present Socialist 
Labor Party in 1890 the master minds 
employed to perpetuate capitalism have 
been unable to silence the Party’s voice 
by hangings or imprisonment— not that 
they wouldn’t like to. Instead, they have 
attempted to throttle the party’s voice 
through a conspiracy of silence, disrup¬ 
tions, and discrimination against the 
party in getting on the ballot, and in 
using TV and radio. 

Throughout those turbulent years the 
SLP, despite its small numbers, has kept 
faith with labor’s martyrs who sacri¬ 
ficed their lives in the class struggle. 
The Party does not lay wreaths at the 
base of the Haymarket monument at 
Waldheim Cemetery as so many do on 
their regular pilgrimages to the mass 
grave of those innocent men. However, 
in its daily advocacy of Socialist Indus¬ 
trial Unionism and revolutionary politi¬ 
cal action the SLP places there a sym¬ 
bolic wreath in memory of the men who 
honestly thought they were acting to 
bring about a new social order. In lay¬ 
ing that symbolic wreath the Party, as 
always, reserves the right to point out 
the mistake.s made, and to illumine their 
ie^saons. 
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Miners’ Exploitation Stows What Is Ahead 


111 1959, T\S. solt“Coal miners produced 
all average of close to 12 tons of coal a 
day. The rate was five times that of the 
premechanization rate, when American 
miners were limited to pick-and-shovel 
production. European miners, largely 
limited to the same crude tools, produced 
l(‘ss than two tons a day per man in 1939. 

The U.S. production average of close to 
12 tons a day has undoubtedly gone up 
since 1959. An April 8 New York ‘‘Times’' 
hem indicates that it will soon skyrocket. 

The Union Carbide Corp., said the 
“Times,has just received a patent for 
the latest thing in “push-button mining.” 
Miners can use it to dig coal without going 
inside the mine. Already installed at the 
IVabody Coal Co. mine in Coshocton, Ohio, 
where it is in the “shakedown” stage, and 
successfully operated at Union Carbide’s 
West Virginia mines, the bore-mining ma- 
I'liine follows a seam of coal and drags af¬ 
ter itself a train of conveyors that bring 
out the coal. An improvement on the ma¬ 
chine takes care of roof falls, eliminating 
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the need for ijniners to free it or to timber 
the roof for the machine's jirotection. It 
can go 1,000 feet into a mountain. When it 
finishes one bore, it backs out and makes 
another hole alongside the old one, until 
the coal seam is honeycombed. Electronic 
sensing devices report to the crew outside 
the character of the material ahead. The 
crew uses the data to steer the machine 
and follow the coal seam. 

Union Carbide’s West Virginian coal¬ 
boring machine (in a state especially 
plagued by unemployment) can dig 1,000 
tons of coal a day with three shifts of two 
men each. That is, each man produces an 
average of 166 tons a day, as compared 
with the national average of less than 12 
tons in 1959. And, noted the “Times,” the 
machine installed at the Peabody mine “is 
said to be twice as large.” 

That’s exploitation with a vengeance! It 
means the capitalists will get much, much 
more of the workers’ produce, and that the 
workers will get much, much less. 


Kennedy’s Plan For Increasing Unemployment 


What is President Kennedy doing 
about uiiemployment? He has increased 
the size and variety 
of surplus food hand¬ 
outs modestly. He 
has persuaded Con¬ 
gress to extend the 
period of unemploy¬ 
ment compensation. 
And he is trying to 
persuade Congress to 
pass a depressed 
mid increase govern¬ 
ment spending in the places hardest hit. 

But the President’s big economic 
measure is the upcoming tax bill which 
i‘: designed to accelerate labor-displac- 
1 firlnitilan n I Yin iiw i In* Yf»rU 


Association put it in its April 3 release 
on '‘The Rise of Chronic Unemploy¬ 
ment”: 

The fact that rapid economic advances 
are increasing* the tendencies towards 
chronic unemployment presents a redl di¬ 
lemma for American policy. Economic 
progress depends on speedier adoption of 
technological and managerial improve¬ 
ments, which render more difficult the 
task of meeting the threat of rising chronic 
unemployment. 

The truth is that the President, a 
capitalist himself, is under the compul¬ 
sion of capitalist national interests to 
speed-up automation. He has no plan 
for handling the resulting unemploy¬ 
ment except to provide more govern¬ 
ment handouts. He can do nothing about 
till* rv/i/.SY*: Jill lie cun do is alU‘mi)t to 
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Unemployment: Cause? Cure? 


(Continued from page one) 


(a) increase and extend unemployment 
benefits, (b) give some of the unem¬ 
ployed jobs on pu'blic works, (c) let the 
main body of the unemployed vegetate 
on relief. 

Let us speak plainly. Capitalist hand¬ 
outs, whatever their form, are degrad¬ 
ing. The jobless worker stands in line 
for long hours to demean himself before 
some bureaucrat in order to qualify for 
a “dole.” He feels his degradation 
keenly. If he exhausts his unemploy¬ 
ment compensation and goes on relief 
the humiliation to which he is subjected 
is many times worse. His private affairs 
are pried into. He and his family are 
regimented in a kind of purgatory of 
poverty that erodes his manhood. 

The effect of social reforms at this 
stage of capitalist decay is to weaken 
the moral fiber of the workers and to 
inure them to living on degrading hand¬ 
outs. 

Reforms cannot solve the problem. 
The New Deal adopted the most elabo¬ 
rate social reform program in history. 
But, when capitalism “recovered,” it 
was not as a result of reforms but of 
WAR! 

The case is proved. Capitalism is the 
cause of mass unemployment. Recurring 
depression is inherent in the capitalist 
system. In its present advanced state of 
decay capitalism's only way of overcom¬ 
ing depression is by the massive de¬ 
struction of surpluses in war. The inter¬ 
ests of the overwhelming majority dic¬ 
tate therefore that capitalism be con- 
signeui to the ashbin of history, and that 


In America we can achieve Socialism 
peacefully. Thanks to Article V of the 
Constitution — the amendment clause— 
we can outlaw capitalism by a demo¬ 
cratic decision at the polls, i.e., by sup¬ 
porting the party of our class — the So¬ 
cialist Labor Party. 

But we must make certain that our 
democratic decision for Socialism will be 
obeyed by the outvoted capitalist class. 
For that purpose we need an irresistible 
— but nonviolent — force to back up the 
Socialist ballot. Such a force is ours 
the moment we organize our economic 
might in one all-embracing Socialist In¬ 
dustrial Union, a union capable of sup¬ 
pressing possible capitalist defiance of 
the people’s will, and of taking posses¬ 
sion of the industries and services in the 
name of society. 

Socialist Government 

The next step is to adjourn the out¬ 
moded political or class State. For the 
Socialist Industrial Union with which 
we take possession of the industries will 
also be the framework of an entirely 
new plan of government. In this govern¬ 
ment, the Socialist Industrial Union Ad¬ 
ministration, we, the rank and file of 
workers, shall have a complete demo¬ 
cratic control of our economic life. We 
shall elect our foremen and managers in 
the plant, as well as representatives to 
all higher administrative councils right 
up to the Socialist Industrial Union Con¬ 
gress that replaces the corrupt, political 
Congress of capitalism. This new Con¬ 
gress will be under the constant control 
of the workers and will be at all times 
fully responsive to the wishes of the 
majority because the decisive power — 












persuade Congress to 
pass a depressed 
areas bill that would increase gavern- 
7nent spending in the places hardest hit. 


But the President's big economic 
measure is the upcoming tax bill which 
is designed to accelerate labor-displac¬ 
ing technology! Yes, as the New York 
Times put it, April 9: '‘The main fea¬ 
ture of the bill will olfer an incentive 
(to capitalists] for greater investment 
in up-to-date production facilities. The 
stimulation of such investment is a key 
element in the Administration's plans to 
improve the rate of economic growth." 

‘ ‘Up-to-date production facilities" 
mean automation. The question is: How 
will this increase jobs? The answer: It 
won’t. 

This is the way the National Planning 


The truth is that the President, a 
capitalist himself, is under the compul¬ 
sion of capitalist national interests to 
speed-up automation. He has no plan 
for handling the resulting unemploy¬ 
ment except to provide more govern¬ 
ment handouts. He can do nothing about 
the cause] all he can do is attempt to 
ameliorate the effects^ 

The Wall Street Journal, April 17, re¬ 
ports that a Kennedy plan is in the 
works to deal with the effects of so- 
called structural unemployment in a big 
way. The plan includes long-term jobless 
benefits, a fact that constitutes a tacit 
confession that capitalism has no real 
solution to the problem. That is, it has 
no solution beyond the one the "bread 
and circuses" solution wojrked out 2,000 
years ago in ancient Rome. 
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stage in the development of automation techniques, the 
sole beneficiaries of automation are the capitalists. Pro¬ 
fits soar vdien socallcd “labor costs” decline and the 
rate of exploitation rises. Hence automation under 
capitalism is a good thing—for the capitalists. For the 
workers under capitalism it works to their distinct dis¬ 
advantage, hence Is a bad thing. 

For Socialists, therefore, there is no confusion on 
the subject of automation. To make automation a good 
thing, a positive blessing, for all the people, capitalist 
ownership of-the means of social production must be 
ended. As long as the capitalists own the tools, they 
will logically employ automation to advance and'pro¬ 
mote their interests—and they will pay their propa¬ 
gandists to confuse and pull the wool over the workers’ 
eyes. But just as soon as the working class majority 
use their political numerical superiority to outlaw pri¬ 
vate ownership of industry—and unite industrially to 
back up their Socialist ballot—-the situation will un¬ 
dergo a complete change. Under social ownership and 
democratic control, the potentialities for good implicit 
in automation Avill be reali/ed. Then, instead of throw¬ 
ing workers out of their jobs, automation will enable 
us to reduce the hours of labor across the board and, 
at the same time, to multiply the material blessings at 
the disposal of all the people. 


.si(J(‘ration Altgeicl issued an uncondi- International Holiday for Labor and 


depression is inherent in the capitalist 
system. In its present advanced state of 
decay capitalism's only way of overcom¬ 
ing depression is by the massive de¬ 
struction of surpluses in war. The inter¬ 
ests of the overwhelming majority dic¬ 
tate therefore that capitalism be con¬ 
signed to the ashbin of history, and that 
it be replaced by a social system capable 
of guaranteeing security for all. 

The Solution 

In America we have everything it 
takes to make our country a veritable 
paradise. All that stands in the way is 
(a) the outmoded system of private 
ownership of industry and (b) the 
workers' failure to see themselves for 
what they are under this system—• 
namely, wage slo.ves, enslaved as a class 
to the capitalists as a class. 

To end the curse of unemployment we 
must eliminate the cause of unemploy¬ 
ment. We must replace private owner¬ 
ship of the industries with social own¬ 
ership (i.e., the industries must be 
owned by all the people, collectively). 
And we must replace production for 
sale and profit with a system of produc¬ 
tion for use. 

Then instead of kicking workers out 
of jobs, automation will shorten the 
workday, workweek and workyear. At 
the same time it will vastly increase the 
material welLbeing of all the people. 
Technological progress will no longer 
be something for us workers to fear, but 
an unqualified blessing that will insure 
abundance and leisure for all. 


ail nigner aamiiiistrative councils rignt 
up to the Socialist Industrial Union Con¬ 
gress that replaces the corrupt, political 
Congress of capitalism. This new Con¬ 
gress will be under the constant control 
of the workers and will be at all times 
fully responsive to the wishes of the 
majority because the decisive power— 
the economic power—^will Ibe firmly in 
the hands of the rank and file. 

Men and women of America, heed 
this: Mankind is literally in a race with 
catastrophe. Depression, mass misery, 
crime and delinquency, mental break¬ 
down, corruption, the terrible threat of 
annihilation in nuclear war—all these 
are signs of social decay and disintegra¬ 
tion. They are the warning history is 
giving us to demolish the crumbling so¬ 
cial structure that imperils our exist¬ 
ence, and to build a new society con¬ 
sonant with freedom and democracy in 
the atomic and space age. 

Join with us in the great cause of 
human liberation—and to save civiliza¬ 
tion from catastrophe. 

Don’t bother with the ^intellectuals/’ 
The real intellectual does not need to 
be bothered over, Heil come in all of 
himself, just because he is intellectual. 
All the others are not worth the powder 
to blow them to Hades with. When this 
latter set discuss, it is rather a dispute 
they carry on. It is not intelligence 
that speaks, but a perverted mind, cor^ 
roded by conceit. Give your time to the 
labor movement. 

—DANIEL DE LEON 


lYUl tUUNVICTION! 


“Your people must have a lot of faith to keep a paper 
like the WEEKLY PEOPLE going 70 years,” a friend of 
other day. We shook our head negatively. 
Not faith,” we replied, “but conviction.” 


There s a big difference. “Faith” may and often does 
m^n uncritical belief, unquestioning acceptance of some¬ 
thing that is not supported by sensible evidence or rational 
proofs. “Conviction,” on the other hand, may be (and in the 
case of WEEKLY PEOPLE supporters, IS) the result of 
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hack up their Socialist ballot—the situation will un¬ 
dergo a complete change. Under social ownership and 
democratic control, the potentialities for good implicit 
In automation will be reali/ed. Then, instead of throw¬ 
ing workers out of their jobs, automation will enable 
us to reduce the hours of labor across the board and, 
at the same time, to multiply the material blessings at 
the disposal of all the people. 


sideration Altgeld issued an uncondi¬ 
tional pardon for those men on June 26, 
1893. In that pardon ^ he stressed the 
fact that the defendants did not have 
a fair trial, that the jury was prejudiced, 
the judge unfair, that witnesses had 
been cajoled and coached, that no evi¬ 
dence was introduced to connect the de¬ 
fendants with the bomb throwing and 
that if anyone was guilty it was Inspec¬ 
tor Bonfield. That pardon sounded Alt- 
geld’s political death knell. He was 
never able to be re-elected to any office 
thereafter. Capt. Black, chief defense 
(counsel, had difficulty re-establishing a 
law practice. 

De Leon in one of his editorials wrote, 
“Let it be said to the everlasting credit 
and glory of Altgeld that he had the 
courage and manhood to pardon the last 
three Haymarket defendants.’' 

A stor>^ was current among Party 
members in the ’90’s and repeated in the 
early part of this century that the Hay- 
market Affair was a factor in having 
the, Paris International Socialist Con¬ 
gress in July 1889 declare May 1 as an 


- Altgeld’s pardon was printed in THE 
[■‘EOPLE. It was issued by the Pai'ty in 
pamphlet form in June, 1894. It was re¬ 
issued as a pamphlet in March, 1906, and 
ii.sed to illumine the capitalist conspiracy 
against Moyer, Haywood and Pettibone, 
three officers of the W^estern Federation of 
Miners, whom the Mine Owners' Associa¬ 
tion was bent on railroading. 


International Holiday for La;bor and 
Socialists. According to DeLeon the 
resolution was introduced by a delegate 
from the American Socialist/C Laboi 
Party. 

From 1886 to 1961 is a long time. 
Since the birth of the present Socialist 
Labor Party in 1890 the master minds 
employed to perpetuate capitalism have 
been unable to silence the Party’s voice 
by hangings or imprisonment— not that 
they wouldn’t like to. Instead, they have 
attempted to throttle the party’s voice 
through a conspiracy of silence, disrup¬ 
tions, and discrimination against the 
party in getting on the ballot, and in 
using TV and radio. 

Throughout those turbulent years the 
SLP, despite its small numbers, has kept 
faith with labor’s martyrs who sacri¬ 
ficed their lives in the class struggle. 
The Party does not lay wreaths at the 
base of the Haymarket monument at 
Waldheim Cemetery as so many do on 
their regular pilgrimages to the mass 
grave of those innocent men. However, 
in its daily advocacy of Socialist Indus¬ 
trial Unionism and revolutionary politi¬ 
cal action the SLP places there a sym¬ 
bolic wreath in memory of the men who 
honestly thought they were acting to 
bring about a new social order. In lay¬ 
ing that symbolic wreath the Party, as 
a^ways, reserves the right to point out 
the mistake.^ made, and to illumine their 


“Your people must have a lot of faith to keep a paper 
like the WEEKLY PEOPLE going 70 years,” a friend of 
ours remarked the other day. We shook our head negatively. 
“Not faith,” we replied, “but conviction.” 

Theresia big difference. “Faith” may and often does 
m^n uncritical belief, unquestioning acceptance of ^me- 
thing that is not supported by sensible evidence or rational 
proofs. “Conviction,” on the other hand, may be (and in the 
case of WEEKLY PEOPLE supporters, IS) the result of 
knowl^ge of the facts, and an understanding of what the 
facts signify. Conviction proceeds from education and en¬ 
lightenment. 

Socialists have deep convictions, but they are not people 
of blmd faith. They support the WEEKLY PEOPLE, keep 
it going through all the storms of adversity, because it is 
both their teacher and the voice of their convictions. They 
support the WEEKLY PEOPLE because by its fearless¬ 
ness, tireless zeal and Marxist integrity it earns and deserves 
their support. If you are one who yearns for a world of de¬ 
cency, peace and human brotherhood, it deserves your sup¬ 
port, too. 
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May Day 

{Daily People, May 1, 1911) 

Toilers awake! the lurid May Day sun 
Is staring over factories^ squat and dim, 

A Cyclopean eye, sullen and grim 
Rouse slaves! another day of toil begun, 
Drudge blind today as ever you have done. 
Ye know it not, this day’s prophetic hymn — 


youth wantsc^truth 

THE SLP ANSWERS TH E i YOUNG SEEKER 


employees, propertiless in the sense that they 
own no tools of their own, hence enslaved to 
capital. 

This is the bitter fruit of 70 years of strug¬ 
gle. As the evidence in this issue of the Weekly 
People conclusively proves, the American work¬ 
ers in 1961 face a mighty precarious future, 
with millions doomed to permanent joblessness. 

The time is plainly overripe for the workers 
of this nation to become conscious of their class 
interests, to recognize the fact and implications 
of the class struggle, and to take the offensive 
with the object of ending class rule forever. 
There is not the slightest doubt that were the 
workers to wake up and organize they could 
easily terminate this nightmare of capitalism 
and build a sane, decent and truly free world. 
But to do this they must abandon such petty 
objectives as pensions, annual wages and simi¬ 
larly delusive aims. They must instead inscribe 
on their banner the revolutionary watchwords— 

The workshops to the workers! 

The products to the producers! 

All power to the Socialist Industrial Union! 


Portentous Figures 

In '‘Capital’' Karl Marx notes that “a neces¬ 
sary condition ... to the growth of the number 
of factory hands, is a proportionally much more 
rapid growth of the amount of capital invested 
in mills.” Today this process is called “economic 
growth.” And it is widely admitted among U.S. 
capitalists that the economic growth of this na¬ 
tion falls far short of what is needed to take up 
any appreciable slack in the unemployed. As 
Business Week put it, March 25: 

. . . economic growth has been coming harder— 
about 2^2 per cent a year, in contrast to higher 
figures in the past. This rate is too slow to permit 
the absorbing of additions to the labor force. Jobs 
have been growing only 0.5 per cent a year while 
the work force is increasing at a rate of 1.2 per 
cent a year. 


The High Rate of Joblessness 
Among Young People 

It’s tough to be over 35 if you are a worker look¬ 
ing for a job; to be over 40 is tragic. 

But it’s even tougher if you are between 14 and 
19, and very often tragic in terms of one’s future 
life. 

“Present unemployment among boys between 14 
and 19 in the job force,” the New York Times stated 
in its April 6 article on unemployment, “is 18 per 
cent, almost triple the figure for men between 35 
and 44.” In the 20-to-24 age bracket, the Times added, 
the unemployment rate is 14 per cent, or twice that 
of workers officially listed as unemployed. 

The “most dismaying aspect” of the high figures, 
the Times said, is that in a period of increased stress 
on skill and science the Labor Department expects 
that three out of ten of the 26,000,000 youngsters 
seeking work in the 1960’s will have dropped out of 
high school without getting their diplomas. Dismay¬ 
ing though this prospect is to the capitalists who will 
need a future trained working force, it is still more 
dismaying in terms of wasted lives and of human 
development. 

In another compilation of unemployment figures, 
the National Planning Association in an April 3 re¬ 
lease stated that as of February “about 29 per cent 
of the total number of unemployed and 28 per cent 
of the long-term unemployed” fell into the under-25 
age bracket. 

Capitalism is worried over the job prospects of 
youth. It is ridiculous to talk of ideals and exploita¬ 
tion, but “ideally” the capitalists would like to ex¬ 
ploit every last aible-bodied worker, including the 
young ones. Indeed, after making allowances for the 
capitalists’ need for a “safe” margin of unemployed 
aim Tnnrf^ pxifioitation whcu it is possible. 
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May Day 

{Daily People, May 1, 1911) 

Toilers awake! the lurid May Day sun 
Is staring over factories^ squat and dim, 

A Cyclopean eye, sullen and grim 
Rouse slaves! another day of toil begun, 
Drudge blind today as ever you have done, 
Ye know it not, this day’s prophetic hymn —* 
Broken by endless toil, like unto him, 
Doomed Sysiphus, whose rest was never won. 

Yet Higher soars the sun above the mill, 
Apollo slays the serpent of the night, 

The smoke is shot with shafts of glowing 
gold; 

Thus too the giant Labor will unfold 
His strength; with conscious pride assert 
his might. 

And ivoe to them who brook his unchained 
will! 

—ALEXANDER RALPH 

Time to Take the Offensive 

When the Weekly People was launched 70 
years ago, people were still talking about “the 
war.’' There was no need to ask what war. 
Everybody in 1891 knew that “the war” meant 
the Civil War. Almost a generation had passed 
since the attack on Sumter, but such was the 
mighty impact of that civil conflict on the cul¬ 
ture, economy and political life of the nation 
that its reverberations were still being sharply 
felt. 

The war had destroyed the slave power of the 
South, thus removing a stubborn obstacle to the 
growth and expansion of modern industry. In 
the next three decades U.S. capitalism expanded 
prodigiously. Free land and the Western frontier, 
vast and effective outlets for working class un¬ 
rest in the immediate postwar years, had vir¬ 
tually disappeared iby the time the Weekly 
People was launched. With this avenue of es¬ 
cape shut off to them, the nation’s wage slaves 
had either to submit to the ruthless exploitation 
of capital, or to resist. They resisted, and the 
heroic record of their resistance, together with 
the lessons of each successive battle, is recorded 
in this Socialist journal. 


in mills.” Todny this proce.ss is called ‘‘ec^onomic 
growth.” And it is widely admitted among U.S. 
capitalists that the economic growth of this na¬ 
tion falls far short of what is needed to take up 
any appreciable slack in the unemployed. As 
Business Week put it, March 25: 

. . . economic growth has been coming harder— 
about 2^2 per cent a year, in contrast to higher 
figures in the past. This rate is too slow to permit 
the absorbing of additions to the labor force. Jobs 
have been growing only 0.5 per cent a year while 
the work force is increasing at a rate of 1.2 per 
cent a year. 

These are figures to conjure with—and if 
they are studied by workers, and studied in the 
context of today’s technological advances, the 
inevitable conclusion must be that capitalism 
has nothing to offer the workers as a class but 
steadily and rapidly increasing insecurity and 
mass misery. 

First of all, it is not merely a working class 
population that increases at a rate of 1.2 per 
cent a year, or nearly 1,500,000 workers. It is 
also a phenomenal rise in worker productivity. 
“With average productivity gains and no sub¬ 
stantial change in the work week,” said the Na¬ 
tional Planning Association in its April 3 re¬ 
lease, “present output could be produced with 
about 1.8 million workers less a year from 
now.” 

It was taking this pregnant fact into consid¬ 
eration, as well as the fact of the annual crop 
of new wage slaves entering the labor market, 
that caused Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Gold¬ 
berg to declare that it would take a $60 billion 
“effort of wartime magnitude” to supply the 
7,000,000 new full-time jobs needed, not to elim¬ 
inate unemployment, but just to reduce the rate 
of joblessness to what President Kennedy, sit¬ 
ting comfortably on his pile of unearned wealth, 
called the “acceptable” unemployment rate of 
4 per cent! 

No one seriously expects that 7,000,000 new 
jobs will be created this year. To generate this 
many jobs, says A.H. Raskin in the New York 
Times, April 9, “would require an increase of 
roughly $70,000,000,000 in the present gross na¬ 
tional product of $500,000,000,000. This is more 
than triple the growth in the economy that 
anyone in the Administration realistically ex¬ 
pects to achieve this year.'' (Italics ours.) 

Indeed, according to the National Planning 
Association, in case of an increase in the general 


llu‘ N;ill()ii:U l’l;iiming AHHoclnt Ion in ;in April J re¬ 
lease stated that as of l<’cbniary “about 29 p<*r cent 
of the total number of uru'mployed and 28 per cent 
of the long-term unemployed” fell into the under-25 
age bracket. 

Capitalism is worried over the job prospects of 
youth. It is ridiculous to talk of ideals and exploita¬ 
tion, but “ideally” the capitalists would like to ex¬ 
ploit every last aible-bodied worker, including the 
young ones. Indeed, after making allowances for the 
capitalists’ need for a “safe” margin of unemployed 
to permit still more exploitation when it is possible, 
and to serve as a warning to the employed workers, 
it may be said that the capitalists would sooner keep 
the young workers busy than the older workers. 

Older workers often get apathetic when they can’t 
get jobs. They tend to accept the fate decreed for 
them by capitalism. Many wish their lives away so 
that they can retire to the “security” of old-age pen- 
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Job Fear Rides th( 



By Stephen Emery 

For workers in the American railroad industry, 
unemployment resulting from the latest recurrence 
of business “recession” simply adds 
fresh troubles to job loss woes that 
have been steadily growing over 
the past four decades, in good 
times as well as in bad. 

The number of joibs lost by the 
railroad workers during this period 
is serious enough in itself. It be¬ 
comes much more so when viewed 
against the vast general expansion 
of the U.S. economy in the course of which the job 
shrinkage has been taking place. In 1920, when total 
employment in this country was approximately 42 
million, there were more than two million employed 
on American’s railroads. Today, when total employe 
ment has climbed to approximately 65 million, rail 
employment has dropped to about 800,000! Moreover, 
of the more than 1,200,000 railroad jobs that have 
been wiped out since 1920, some 400,000 were abol¬ 
ished during the last five years! 

Several factors have contributed to this sharp 
decline in railroad employment. The three principal 
ones are: competition from other modes of trans¬ 
portation; mergers and rationalization of the railroad 
networks; technological improvements. None of these 
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People was launched. With this avenue of es¬ 
cape shut off to them, the nation’s wage slaves 
had either to submit to the ruthless exploitation 
of capital, or to resist. They resisted, and the 
heroic record of their resistance, together with 
the lessons of each successive battle, is recorded 

in this Socialist journal. 

From the Homestead strike of 1893, when 
steel workers fought pitched battle with Pinker¬ 
ton gunmen, to the present, the Weekly People 
has hammered home the basic and vital lessons 
of the class struggle. 

It has shown that the focal point of the 
class struggle is the division of labor’s product 
into wages and profits. 

It has demonstrated that the class struggle 
is not a number of isolated conflicts between 
employers and employees, but an all-encompas¬ 
sing^ unrelenting struggle between the capital¬ 
ists and their hangers-on and retainers, on the 
one hand, and the workers of brain and brawn, 
on the other. 

It has repeatedly exposed the political State, 
whose administrators pretend to be neutral and 
to represent “all the people,” to be in fact an 
engine of aggression at the disposal of the 
capitalist class. 

It has proven again and again that there is 
no such thing as a “new capitalism,” a capital¬ 
ism different from that of the days of the Pink¬ 
erton gunmen and supposedly more humane. It 
has shown that the class struggle is inherent in 
and inseparable from the capitalist system, and 
that it can finally end only in the overthrow of 
private ownership and class rule. 

From the very beginning, the Weekly Peo¬ 
ple taught that as a result of economic laws in¬ 
herent in the system, capital was bound to con¬ 
centrate into fewer and fewer hands. This is 
precisely what has happened. Such small busi¬ 
nesses as exist today survive on sufferance, of¬ 
ten as satellites of big corporations—as the ’’in¬ 
dependent” filling station is the satellite of the 
big oil eompanies The real masters of the coun¬ 
try are the plutocratic owners of a few huge 
economic empires. Meanwhile, the overwhelming 
pajority of the American people have become 


roughly $70,000,000,000 in the present gross na¬ 
tional product of $500,000,000,000. This is more 
than triple the growth in the economy that 
anyone in the Administration realistically ex- 
pects to achieve this year:' (Italics ours.) 

Indeed, according to the National Planning 
Association, in case of an increase in the general 
level of activity of only two per cent “the situa¬ 
tion 12 months from now may leave us with an 
average (seasonally adjusted) of nearly 8 mil¬ 
lion or nearly 11 per cent unemployed and un¬ 
deremployed (disregarding farmers).” 

Behind these portentous figures are the eco¬ 
nomic realities of capitalism—^production for 
sale, on the one hand, and a market chronically 
restricted by the wage system, on the other. 
Together, the figures and the realities spell 
mass suffering for workers on an ever more 
massive scale amid potentialities of material 
abundance for all. 

What logical excuse is there for the con¬ 
tinued existence of such a system? None—ex¬ 
cept, of course, from the point of view of the 
privileged and exploiting capitalist class. From 
the point of view of the interests of the workers, 
the majority, the system is insane and ought to 
be consigned, as quickly as possible to the 
museum of antiquities, there to take its place, 
as Engels put it, alongside of the spinning wheel 
and the bronze axe. 


THE PARTY STAND 

The Socialist Labor Party never compro¬ 
mises truth to make a friend, never withholds 
a blow at error lest it make an enemy. 

In firm assurance of final victory, it pursues 
Its course unswerved by weak desire for tem¬ 
porary advantage. It is ever outspoken and 
straightforward, believing that, in fearless in¬ 
dependence, the integrity of purpose by which 
it is inspired will, in the long run, win the re¬ 
spect and confidence of those whom it aims to 
weld into a classconscious aggressive body. 

Its propaganda is not alone to educatei, it is 
to organize the working class for the conquest 
of power, for the complete overthrow of capi¬ 
talism. Until that mission is accomplished, it 
wiU stand like a rock, alert and watchful, 
yielding nothing* 


of I Ik* more thnn 1,200,000 rjiilrond jobi: tlint 
been wiped out since 1920, some 400,000 were abol¬ 
ished during the last five years! 

Several factors have -contributed to this sharp 
decline in railroad employment. The three principal 
ones are: competition from other modes of trans¬ 
portation; mergers and rationalization of the railroad 
networks; technological improvemeyits. None of these 
factors is, of course, peculiar to the railroad indus¬ 
try. All three are inherent in the entire capitalist 
system and operate universally throughout the capi¬ 
talist economy. They are operating, however, with 
perhaps more than average force in the railroad 
sector. 

THE MERGER NOSTRUM 

Airlines, overland bus and truck lines, pipelines 
and barge lines, these together have been making 
heavy inroads into the passenger and freight traffic 
once largely handled by the railroads. Indeed, in the 
volume of their passenger traffic, the rail carriers 
have been reduced to a shadow of their former im¬ 
portance; while in the field of freight haulage the 
rate at which competitors are taking away business 
from the railroads is indicated by the fact that be¬ 
tween 1950 and 1960 the railroads’ share of the total 
ton-miles of freight hauled in the United States fell 
from 57 per cent to 43.8 per cent. 

An unfailing capitalist defensive reaction against 
successful competition is to * merge industry into 
larger units. For by arranging suitable mergers, 
greater efficiency and financial power can be achieved 
with which to wage the war of competition. (Besides, 
mergers also usually raise the profit margins of 
corporations that resort to them.) 

Since the close of World War II, a massive move¬ 
ment has developed to merge various extensive rail 
systems into huge transport combines. Some mergers 
have already been completed, some are in process of 
being completed, some are currently the object of 
much tricky financial and legal maneuvering. 
Wherever mergers are effected, job destruction in¬ 
evitably follows. Recently the railroad unions asked 
the President and Congress to halt all proposed rail¬ 
road mergers on the ground that those now contem¬ 
plated would eliminate 200,000 railroad jobs. 

The labor displacement which results directly 
from mergers is, however, still minor compared 
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THE SLP ANSWERS THeT YOUNG SEEKER 

The High Rate of Joblessness 
Among Young People 

It’s tough to be over 35 if you are a worker look¬ 
ing for a job; to be over 40 is tragic. 

But it’s even tougher if you are between 14 and 
19, and very often tragic in terms of one’s future 
life. 

“Present unemployment among boys between 14 
and 19 in the job force,” the New York Ti'mes stated 
in its April 6 article on unemployment, “is 18 per 
cent, almost triple the figure for men between 35 
and 44.” In the 20-to-24 age bracket, the Times added, 
the unemployment rate is 14 per cent, or twice that 
of workers officially listed as unemployed. 

The “most dismaying aspect” of the high figures, 
the Times said, is that in a period of increased stress 
on skill and science the Labor Department expects 
that three out of ten of the 26,000,000 youngsters 
seeking work in the 1960’s will have dropped out of 
high school without getting their diplomas. Dismay¬ 
ing though this prospect is to the capitalists who will 
need a future trained working force, it is still more 
dismaying in terms of wasted lives and of human 
development. 

In another compilation of unemployment figures, 
the National Planning Association in an April 3 re¬ 
lease stated that as of February “about 29 per cent 
of the total number of unemployed and 28 per cent 
of the long-term unemployed” fell into the under-25 
age bracket. 

Capitalism is worried over the job prospects of 
youth. It is ridiculous to talk of ideals and exploita¬ 
tion, but “ideally” the capitalists would like to ex¬ 
ploit every last aible-bodied worker, including the 
young ones. Indeed, after making allowances for the 
capitalists’ need for a “safe” margin of unemployed 
to permit still more exploitation when it is possible, 
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sions. The Kennedy Administration, headed by a 
holder of large capital, wants to give the older male 
workers the “break” given to older female workers 
so that they can retire at cheaper rat^s at 62 rather 
than at higher rates at 65. This reform will get more 
of the older workers (who were young once) off the 
labor market—and reduce the average age of the 
exploitable workers, thereby giving the capitalists a 
real break. 

There are apathetic young workers, too. But there 
are fewer young workers broken by capitalism than 
older workers. The National Planning Association 
says that “the persistence of unemployment among 
this [youth] group is disturbing in its implications 
for the future.” “. . . the very youngsters affected 
by long-term unemployment are likely to present 
continuing problems later on in life.” 

The truth is that capitalism fears the spirit of 
the young. It is currently seeking to divert the ideal¬ 
ism of many educated youths to the foreign propa¬ 
ganda needs of capitalism through the “Peace Corps.” 
It is also seeking to divert the energies of many 
youths with less education to “Youth Corps” work 
projects at home. Hard physical, open-air work in 
forests, national parks, etc., is expected to save capi¬ 
talism some of the bills of juvenile delinquency and 
to take care of some of the long-term unemployed 
youth, allowing them to be funneled back to other 
jolbs when the exploiters, or the armed forces, want 
them. The President’s concern for physical fitness, 
as a capitalist asset, will thus be met in part, and 
the armed forces will get better physical, and more 
disciplined, material. 

But the spirit of youth that capitalism seeks to 
tame is part of the spirit needed for building a better 
world. It is the spirit that is retained, or revived, by 
the older workers who accept the Socialist program. 
If it can be described, it must be with the borrowed 
words of C.P. Snow in the April 2 New York Times 
Magazine. It is to have a “sense of the future,” an 
“appetite for the future.” Capitalism’s present state 
shows that it is unrealistic, and unintelligent, to have 
a sense of a capitalist future, or an appetite for it. 



The “SuperioP^ Class 


“Hundreds of stockholders, the com¬ 
pany said, thought checks received for 
the sale of their rights were bills, evi¬ 
dently, because they promptly mailed 
back personal checks for the same 
amount.”—From an April 9 New York 
Ti'mes item on the big stock market ac¬ 
tivity in AT&T stock. The “rights” re¬ 
ferred to were, in effect, a stock divi¬ 
dend by the phone company, each share 
of stock being apportioned one “right,” 
20 being the number required to buy a 
new share of stock at $86 that, on April 
8, was worth more than $127 on the 
market. 

Foresight 

The National Association of Manu¬ 
facturers corrected Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy on April 7. Mr. Ken¬ 
nedy said on April 6 that the NAM 
should adopt a code of ethics. “The cor¬ 
ruption within management,” said Mr, 
Kennedy, “is something that should 
concern everyone in the United States.” 
The NAM’s correction of Mr. Kennedy 
consisted of a reminder that it has a 
code of ethics. One item In the code is 
this: “We will seek, through sound man¬ 
agement practices, to produce the pro¬ 
fit necessary to the continued progress 
of the business . . .” 
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of the long-term unemployed” fell into the under-25 
age bracket. 

Capitalism is worried over the job prospects of 
youth. It is ridiculous to talk of ideals and exploita¬ 
tion, but “ideally” the capitalists would like to ex¬ 
ploit every last able-bodied worker, including the 
young ones. Indeed, after making allowances for the 
capitalists^ need for a “safe” margin of unemployed 
to permit still more exploitation when it is possible, 
and to serve as a warning to the employed workers, 
it may be said that the capitalists would sooner keep 
the young workers busy than the older workers. 

Older workers often get apathetic when they can’t 
get jobs. They tend to accept the fate decreed for 
them by capitalism. Many wish their lives away so 
that they can retire to the “security” of old-age pen- 


tame is part of the spirit needed for building a better 
world. It is the spirit that is retained, or revived, by 
the older workers who accept the Socialist program. 
If it can be described, it must be with the borrowed 
words of C.P. Snow in the April 2 New York Times 
Magazine. It is to have a “sense of the future,” an 
“appetite for the future.” Capitalism’s present state 
shows that it is unrealistic, and unintelligent, to have 
a sense of a capitalist future, or an appetite for it. 
It is the Socialist future that should be in our minds, 
for then we can translate it into our future. When 
we do that, the brotherhood longed for through the 
ages, and the better social system dreamt of by the 
sages of the past, will come into being. Workers of 
all ages, and all others, can perform no better social 
service than to work for the Socialist future. J.T. 


Job Fear Rides the Railroads 


By Stephen Emery 

For workers in the American railroad industry, 
unemployment resulting from the latest recurrence 
of business “recession” simply adds 
fresh troubles to job loss woes that 
have been steadily growing over 
the past four decades, in good 
times as well as in bad. 

The number of joibs lost by the 
railroad workers during this period 
is serious enough in itself. It be¬ 
comes much more so when viewed 
against the vast general expansion 
of the U.S. economy in the course of which the job 
shrinkage has been taking place. In 1920, when total 
employment in this country was approximately 42 
million, there were more than two million employed 
on American’s railroads. Today, when total employ¬ 
ment has climbed to approximately 65 million, rail 
employment has dropped to about 800,000! Moreover, 
of the more than 1,200,000 railroad jobs that have 
been wiped out since 1920, some 400,000 were abol¬ 
ished during the last five years! 

Several factors have contributed to this sharp 
decline in railroad employment. The three principal 
ones are: competition from other modes of trans¬ 
portation; mergers and rationalization of the railroad 
networks; technological improvements. None of these 
factors is, of course, peculiar to the railroad indus¬ 
try. All 11inM‘ lire inlienmt in the entire capitalist 


with the technological displacement for which the in¬ 
creased capital reserves of merged companies open 
the door. 

TECHNOLOGICAL JOB ELIMINATION 

Technological displacement of railway labor is 
being accomplished in many ways. One important 
method is the now virtually complete conversion of 
American railroads from steam to diesel locomotives. 
This conversion has brought a great twofold labor 
saving because the diesel engines are able to pull far 
longer trains over far greater distances with far less 
repairs and maintenance than was the case with 
steam engines. 

Among the other technological innovations which 
are taking a toll of railroad jobs—such as automatic 
ticket dispensers and robot rail layers capable of 
replacing whole sections of track at one lift easily 
most important are the pushbutton freight classifi¬ 
cation yards springing up all over the nation. In these 
fantastic immense new yards, one man in a control 
tower assisted by a handful down below is able, by 
means of a complex arrangement of radar, computers, 
electronic scales, television cameras and automatic 
switches, to rapidly distribute a large inflow of 
freight cars into new trains that will haul them on¬ 
ward toward their destinations. 

Another potentially grave threat to railroad em¬ 
ployment is the fully automatic train. Though this is 
as yet still in the experimental stage, design engineers 

Hi.. such experiments 



Kennedy, is something that should 
concern everyone in the United States.” 
The NAM’s correction of Mr. Kennedy 
consisted of a reminder that it has a 
code of ethics. One item In the code is 
this: “We will seek, through sound man¬ 
agement practices, to produce the pro¬ 
fit necessary to the continued progress 
of the business ...” 

Free Enterprise a la Oliver Twist 

“The president of the International! 
Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 
has called on the United States govern¬ 
ment to guarantee private investments 
in South America against losses result¬ 
ing from political actions . . . [The 
president of the company said] he waSj 
talking about guarantees that went be¬ 
yond those of The Inter-American De¬ 
velopment Bank, the Export-Import 
Bank, the International Cooperation Ad- 
minstration and other existing sup¬ 
port , . ” 

a -i 

Bureaucracy Unlimited 

The New York Port Authority, a 
huge bureaucracy established by the 
States of New York and New Jersey, 
wants to construct a jet airport in the 
Great Swamp in Morris County, N.J. A 
survey, the April 7 Tiw.es reported, 
showed the project would destroy the 
residential character of the whole area 
in these ways: It would end the Great 
Swamp’s function in flood control. It 
would threaten the quality and quantity 
of the well water used by the people in 
the area. It would impede traffic. It; 
would “subject at least 12,000 residents 
to intolerable noises . . . Assuming 550 
to 600 arrivals and departures per day, 
it was estimated that a landing or a 
take-off would occur on the average of 
every minute and a half between 8 a.m.. , 
and 10 p.m.” It would create an air pol¬ 
lution problem. It would mean the con¬ 
demnation of at least three churches, | 
two cemeteries and a school. But, noted | 
the makers of the survey, the Port Au-. 
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ot the more than 1,200,000 railroad jobs that have 
been wiped out since 1920, some 400,000 were abol¬ 
ished during the last five years! 

Several factors have -contributed to this sharp 
decline in railroad employment. The three principal 
ones are: competition from other modes of trans¬ 
portation; mergers and rationalization of the railroad 
networks; technological improvements. None of these 
factors is, of course, peculiar to the railroad indus¬ 
try. All three are inherent in the entire capitalist 
system and operate universally throughout the capi¬ 
talist economy. They are operating, however, with 
perhaps more than average force in the railroad 
sector. 

THE MERGER NOSTRUM 

Airlines, overland (bus and truck lines, pipelines 
and barge lines, these together have been making 
heavy inroads into the passenger and freight traffic 
once largely handled by the railroads. Indeed, in the 
volume of their passenger traffic, the rail carriers 
have been reduced to a shadow of their former im¬ 
portance; while in the field of freight haulage the 
rate at which competitors are taking away business 
from the railroads is indicated by the fact that be¬ 
tween 1950 and 1960 the railroads' share of the total 
ton-miles of freight hauled in the United States fell 
from 57 per cent to 43.8 per cent. 

An unfailing capitalist defensive reaction against 
successful competition is to ♦ merge industry into 
larger units. For by arranging suitable mergers, 
greater efficiency and financial power can be achieved 
with which to wage the war of competition. (Besides, 
mergers also usually raise the profit margins of 
corporations that resort to them.) 

Since the close of World War II, a massive move¬ 
ment has developed to merge various extensive rail 
systems into huge transport combines. Some mergers 
have already been completed, some are in process of 
being completed, some are currently the object of 
much tricky financial and legal maneuvering. 
Wherever mergers are effected, job destruction in¬ 
evitably follows. Recently the railroad unions asked 
the President and Congress to halt all proposed rail¬ 
road mergers on the ground that those now contem¬ 
plated would eliminate 200,000 railroad jobs. 

The labor displacement which results directly 
from mergers is, however, still minor compared 


tower assisted by a handful down below is able, by 
means of a complex arrangement of radar, computers, 
electronic scales, television cameras and automatic 
switches, to rapidly distribute a large inflow of 
freight cars into new trains that will haul them on¬ 
ward toward their destinations. 

Another potentially grave threat to railroad em¬ 
ployment is the fully automatic train. Though this is 
as yet still in the experimental stage, design engineers 
of the companies that are pushing such experiments 
are confident that crewless commuter and intercity 
passenger trains are “not only feasible but entirely 
practical with today’s technology.” 

R.R. CAPimUISTS ATTACK 
OBSTRUCTIONS TO RATIONALIZATION 

Up to the present, union work rules and full-crew 
laws on the books of sixteen states (including New 
York) have prevented employers from achieving the 
maximum job elimination made possible by the pro¬ 
gressing rationalization of the railroad industry and 
by its technological advances. But the capitalists who 
own and control the railways of America are intent 
on striking down these rules and laws. And the signs 
are that they eventually will. For instance, in Janu¬ 
ary, 1960, the Public Service Commission of New 
York (a body charged with regulating railroad op¬ 
eration within that state) recommended that the New 
York full-crew law be repealed in its entirety. 

The resistance the railroad unions are offering to 
the manysided attack on the jobs of their membership 
is bound to prove futile. At best this resistance will 
serve to slow up somewhat the elimination of addi¬ 
tional thousands of workers from the railways. It 
can not ultimately save them from being permanently 
laid off. 

THE JOBTRUST UNIONS 

Why must the outcome be so dismal? For the 
reason that the railroad unions, like all existing un¬ 
ions without any exceptions, are based on an accept¬ 
ance of capitalism and are concerned primarily with 
conserving the number of jobs presently under their 
control. In one word, they are johtrusts whose preoc¬ 
cupation with maintaining the biggest possible dues- 
paying membership precludes any meaningful sym- 

/ i^Continued on page five^^ 


to intolerable noises . . . Assuming 550 j 
to 600 arrivals and departures per day, 
it was estimated that a landing or a 
take-off would occur on the average of 
every minute and a half between 8 a.m.. 
and 10 p.m.” It would create an air pol¬ 
lution problem. It would mean the con¬ 
demnation of at least three churches, 
two cemeteries and a school. But, noted 
the makers of the survey, the Port Au¬ 
thority has faced, weighed and accepted 
these results “as of secondary import¬ 
ance.” 

Capitalism’s New Look 

“ ‘That Image in the White House,’ a 
chapter of Karl E. Meyer’s ‘The New 
America,’ which Basic Books will pub¬ 
lish June 1 . . ., rates Presidents ac¬ 
cording to likeness to a ‘Madison Ave¬ 
nue image.’ By this assumed standard, 
a Presidential candidate must be homey 
in manner, robust in health, of modest 
means (apparently), heroically hand-[ 
some, experienced, moderate, and piously 
Protestant. Here is where this would 
put Lincoln, Meyer says: ‘Odd-ball views 
on religion, an almost total lack of ex¬ 
perience, rumors of illegitimacy, scare¬ 
crow appearance, melancholy disposi¬ 
tion, an unfortunate ribald streak, and 
vmrts —all this adds up to what the PR 
[public relations] boys would call a big. 
nothing.’’—From Publishers Weekly. i 

B 

False Autopsy 

In comparing Robert Welch, fuehrer 
of the John Birch Society, to the late 
Senator McCarthy, the Rev. James W. 
Fifield, said McCarthy “was murdered; 
for his country. He was a martyr for 
the cause.” Actually, McCarthy died 
from natural causes resulting fron^^ 
^alcoholism, 
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HOW TO BUILD A REAL UNION 



I 


ORGANIZATION OF THE 
SOCIALIST INDUSTRIAL 
UNION 



SOCIALIST 
. INDUSTRIAL 

. CONGRESS 

Ilf 


LUMBER 


Here is unionism for the industrial age, practical union¬ 
ism, fighting unionism, unionism that will not only enable the 
workers to wage the day-to-day struggle, but will also equip 
them to determine their own destinies. Study this chart in 
which the structure of the Socialist Industrial Union is de¬ 
picted using the auto industry as an example. A similar chart 
might be used for steel, transportation, education or any other 
industry or service. The industrial form is vital for three rea¬ 
sons: First, it makes solidarity a meaningful thing. It marshals 
the full strength of organization behind individual workers to 


defend them and press their grievances. Second, it not only 
organizes the workers to take over their respective industries 
(once they have used their numerical majority to outlaw capi¬ 
talist ownership at the ballot box), but it organizes them to 
carry on production uninterruptedly through the period of 
change. Third, the political state of class rule, based on geo¬ 
graphic constituencies is obsolete. It belongs to a bygone 
agrarian age. The industrial age requires industrial govern¬ 
ment. The industrial form of the Socialist Industrial Union 
is essential to equip it for this ultimate role. 
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LUMBER 


RANK AND FILE 


DEMOCRATIC CONTROL 
OF THE SOCIALIST 
INDUSTRIAL UNION 


Socialist Industrial Unionism is the only unionism abso¬ 
lutely impervious to bureaucratic usurpation. In the Socialist 
Industrial Union the classconscious rank and file will have all 
final power. Administrators and representatives will have the 
privilege to serve, but never the power to rule. Not only will 
the rank and file elect all administrators and representatives 
on every level, but it will have power to recall any who, in the 
judgrnent of the members, fail to measure up to their respon¬ 
sibilities. This is the only way to insure that power remains 


in the only safe place for power to be—with the rank and file 
of workers.... Today, in pro-capitalist unions, union bureau¬ 
crats are almighty, and union members are virtual subjects. 
But in the Socialist Industrial Union each individual worker 
will have an effective voice as well as a vote in union affairs. 
In the meetings of his shop unit, he will discuss policy, state 
grievances, propose action. The Socialist Industrial Union will 
be his union, the union of the workers, an invincible demo¬ 
cratic force through which to win and hold economic freedom. 


3 



Agitatfor) is the method 
that puts the school 
by the side of the ballot box!* 
—Wendell Phillips 


I he Railroads 


(Continued from page four) 


pathy for former workers finally dis¬ 
placed—or for new workers entering the 
labor market. This jobtrust mentality, 
coupled with acceptance of the capital¬ 
ist system of private ownership of in¬ 
dustry and production for private profit 
(a system which necessarily implies an 
owner’s right to run his industry to his 
best advantage) renders the railroad 
brotherhoods and the whole line-up of 
AFL-CIO unions fundamentally im¬ 
potent in their struggle with the em¬ 
ploying class. 

The unemployment and other serious 
social problems today confrontine: the 


‘'As population increases, poor labor¬ 
ers will be so plentiful as to render 
slaves useless.” Oliver Ellsworth, one of 
the framers of the U.S. Constitution. 

“There is something deeply affecting in 


ment asked indignantly: ‘Does the gentle¬ 
man mean to say the only way to get a 
day’s work out of a man is to threaten 
his children with starvation?’ That^s a 
crass way to put it, but the answer seems 
to be ‘Yes.’ ’’—Barron’s Weekly. 


Capitalism Breeds Racism 

Nearly 1,.?00,000 of the nation’s 5,385,- 
000 unemployed workers, as of January, 
were Negroes, according to A. Philip 
Kandolph, head of the Negro-American 
Labor Council and of the Sleeping Car 
Porters Union. On the same occasion, 
Feb. 17, Secretary of Labor Goldberg 
noted that the unemployment rate among 
Negroes was twice that among white 
w^orkers. The increase in unemployment 
since January has undoubtedly added to 
the terrible rate of unemployment suffered 
by Negro workers. 

The old saying that the Negro worker 
is the last hired and the first fired still 
holds. The capitalist exploiters and the 
capitalist unions show direct bias — and 
see to it that the Negro worker seldom 
has the chance to upgrade himself. Bias 
is the product of capitalism’s division of 
the workers and of the rivalry for jobs. 
It will disappear with Socialism. 





















































































































































iML ayaLcm oi pnvaic ownorsnip 01 in¬ 
dustry and production for private profit 
(a system which necessarily implies an 
owner’s right to run his industry to his 
best advantage) renders the railroad 
brotherhoods and the whole line-up of 
AFL-CIO unions fundamentally im¬ 
potent in their struggle with the em¬ 
ploying class. 

The unemployment and other serious 
social problems today confronting the 
railroad workers and their class bro¬ 
thers are rewlutionaTy pro'blems. That 
is, they are problems which have be¬ 
come permanent features of capitalist 
society and which utterly defy solution 
within the framework of capitalism. The 
only solution that can overcome them 
is a revolutionary solution — one that 
will replace the capitalists’ despotic 
ownership and control of the national 
economy with social ownership and a 
democratic industrial administration. 

This is the only possible solution for 
the workers because not until our 
economy has been made the collective 
property of all people can our marvel¬ 
ously efficient industry begin to function 
for our common benefit instead of for 
the private, selfish benefit of a parasitic 
few. Then, and not before, technological 
improvements will be eagerly used to 
raise materially the living standards of 
the American nation, at the same time 
that the average workweek and work- 
year are appreciably shortened and that 
the working conditions in every indus¬ 
try are made more and more agreeable. 

To consummate the needed Socialist 
reconstruction of America’s institutions, 
workers must repudiate the present-day 
unions and unite in a single, interlocked, 
Socialist Industrial Union, the sole 
means of wresting control of industry 
from the capitalist class, and the sole 
viable instrument for democratically 
administering the nation’s economic 
fictivities. 



“As population increases, poor labor¬ 
ers will be so plentiful as to render 
slaves useless.” Oliver Ellsworth, one of 
the framers of the U.S. Constitution. 

“There is something deeply affecting in 
the spectacle of a young man, in the prime 
of health and vigor, offering himself, a 
voluntary slave, in the labor market, with¬ 
out a purchaser — eagerly proffering to 
barter the use of liis body, the day-long 
exertion of his strength, the wear and tear 
of flesh and blood, bone and muscle, for 
the common necessaries of life . . . and in 
vain—in vain!^^—Thomas Hood. 

^^When people say we cannot abolish 
unemployment I say ive have abolished 
it twice in my lifetime—during the last 
war and in this war. I simply won’t be¬ 
lieve it is impossible to abolish mass 
unemploymenty yet I do not know how 
it is to be done and do not even know 
whether anyone else does .”—Sir William 
Beveridge, Dec, 6, 1942. 

“A corporation’s efficiency is indicated 
by the number of men it can release 
from a job, not iby the number of men 
hired.”—Sewell L. Avery, late executive 
head of Montgomery Ward. 

“Productivity soars when there^s a line 
of jobseekers at the factory gate ... In 
the heyday of the New Deal, an ardent 
supporter of some eleemosynary arrange- 

/ .. ■ 

SLP Speakers Offered for Groups, 
Organizations, Schools, Unions 

Organizations, college bodies, unions and 
other groups who want to know what So¬ 
cialism really means, or who desire in¬ 
formation on the Socialist Liabor Party 
program, may arrange to have SLP 
speakers address them. SLP lecturers and, 
in some cases, candidates will be avail¬ 
able. Write for information to Arnold 
Petersen, National Secretary, Socialist La¬ 
bor Party, 61 Cliff Street, New York 38, 
New York. 

gi i I . . . 1 . ^ 



Dytnesioeot thfi ballot box!' 
-Wendell PhDIiw 


ment asked indignantly: ‘Does the gentle¬ 
man mean to say the only way to get a 
day’s work out of a man is to threaten 
his children with starvation?’ ThaCs a 
crass way to put it, but the answer seems 
to be ‘Yes.’ ’’—Barron’s Weekly. 


the toirlbir rafr ol iiiH'inploymriit siil'frrrd 
by Negro work<‘rs. 

The old saying that the Negro worke^r 
is the last hired and the first fired still 
holds. The capitalist exploiters and tho 
capitalist unions show direct bias — anu 
see to it that the Negro worker seldom 
has the chance to upgrade himself. Bias 
is the product of capitalism’s division or 
the workers and of the rivalry for Jobs. 
It will disappear with Socialism. 


XEW READER: The Socialist Labor Party is faced witli 
a fight. In a sense, it is your fight, too. Its right to appear 
on the ballot in some states is menaced by pending imdemo- 
cratic legislation. And its right to nse radio and television 
to appeal for supporters is threatened by proposed federal 
legislaltion which would repeal the “equal opportunities” 
clause (Section 315) of the Federal Communications Act. 
In short, a concerted movement is afoot to freeze the politi¬ 
cal pattern of America and to monopolize both the ballot and 
the mass communications media for the two think-alike, act- 
alike, talk-alike major parties. 

The Socialist Labor Party needs financial help in wag¬ 
ing a fight to resist these attacks on the right of the Ameri¬ 
can people to hear the views of so-called minor parties and 
to support them at the polls. Won’t you help? Lise the 
coupon. 


ARNOLD PETERSEN 

P.O. Box 76 ' ' 

New York 38, N.Y. 

Here is my contribution of $—^— in defense of our rights and for 
their exercise to the SLP’s Civil Liberties Defense and Socialist Agita¬ 
tion Fund. 

I pledge $-and will pay this pledge by- (give date). 

Name (please print) .... 

Address .... 

Acknowledgment will be made on page six of the WEEKLY PEO¬ 
PLE after May 6. Please indicate if receipt is desired: Yes [ ]; 
No[ ]. Check one, 


.... .1 
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> A REAL UNION 



»n- defend them and press their grievances. Second, it not only 
li(‘ organizes the workers to take over their respective industries 
lip (once they have used their numerical majority to outlaw capi- 
ill talist ownership at the ballot box), but it organizes them to 
le- carry on production uninterruptedly through the period of 
li t change. Third, the political state of class rule, based on geo- 
K'r graphic constituencies is obsolete. It belongs to a bygone 
‘.'I- agrarian age. The industrial age requires industrial govern- 
ils ment. The industrial form of the Socialist Industrial Union 
U> is essential to equip it for this ultimate role. 
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Suggestions for Studying Socialism 


There are two things the serious student 
of Socialism, should guard against. 

One is the idea that there is a short 'cut 
to Socialist understanding. 

The other is the idea that Socialism can 
be learned by reading the works of college 
professors who pretend to treat the sub¬ 
ject objectively, or, indeed, by reading any¬ 
thing that is written either by non-So- 
cialists or by anti-Marxist “Socialists." 

There are no short cuts to Socialist un¬ 
derstanding, and he who attempts to find 
one will certainly end up “half-baked." 
This is not to say that the student cannot 
be guided so that he uses his time fruit¬ 
fully and economically. He can be, and 
it is the purpose of this brief essay to so 
direct his efforts. 

Apropos of short cuts, it is especially 
important to avoid secondary sources of 
“information" on Socialism. The “scholars" 
who produce such secondary studies are, 
even when they claim to be Socialists, al¬ 
most invariably hostile to Marxism, which 
is to say, to bona fide Socialism. In any 
event, they are lazy. Instead of seeking 
out original sources, they rely on supposea 
authorities whose “Socialism" is usually 
of the most superficial character. One con¬ 
sequence of this is that lies and distortions 
of Marxism, invented by supposed “au¬ 
thorities," become the raw material for 
scores of alleged “histories" of the Social¬ 
ist movement. 

As for the idea that Socialism may be 
understood by reading books that are al¬ 
legedly “objective,’’ this is based on a 
fundamental misconception of what Social¬ 
ism is. Socialism is a science. But it is not 
like botany, or electronics, or chemistry. 
Socialism is also politics, working-class 
politics, and it challenges the existing cap¬ 
italist order at almost every point. In the 
words of Marx, Socialism arouses “the 
most violent, mean and malignant passions 
of the human breast, the furies of private 
interest." No one with vested interests in 
capitalism can be objective about Social¬ 
ism, and certainly not one who is a pro¬ 
fessor in any of our capitalist-dominated 
colleges. 

If the student really wants to understand 
Socialism, and is not simply hunting for 
what may appear to the superficial to 
])e fiaws in Socialist reasoning, he will go 
t(* origin.' 1 1 sourcr.s. Mo will go to the works 


fields. Although all aspects of Socialism 
dovetail, the science may be said to rest 
on three basic theories or principles. They 
are: 

• The materialist conception of history. 

• The law of value, with its corollary 
theory of surplus value. 

• The class struggle. 

We believe the beginner can best pre¬ 
pare himself to grasp these theories and 
principles by first reading four celebrated 
addresi^es by De Leon. De Leon was not 
only a master of Marxian science; ha 
also had a genius for simplifying com¬ 
plex ideas, and, while the four addresses 
we refer to were delivered half a century 
or more ago, their lucid exposition of So¬ 
cialist principle lends them remarkable 
freshness. 

Our advice is that the student next con¬ 
centrate on grasping the Marxian philos¬ 
ophy of history—historical materialism. 
Nor is there a work that unfolds this vital 
area of thought more brilliantly than 
Gustav Bang’s “Crises in European His¬ 
tory." Read this first. Next read the im¬ 
mortal “Communist Manifesto," Engels’s 
“Socialism: From Utopia to Science," 

(Continued on page alx) 


Jobless Faithful Servants 

Among the unemployed are the Gener¬ 
al Electric officials recently convicted 
and jailed or fined for criminally fix¬ 
ing prices. Several were in the $100,000- 
a-year class. Fortune, a magazine for 
such men, says the convicted and now 
jobless officials were exhorted not to 
jfix prices while they were pressured 
into increasing profits. The chief ex- 
horter, Ralph J. Cordiner, GE chair¬ 
man, seems not to have read the news 
reports that for years made it evident 
that GE and other companies were fix¬ 
ing prices. The convicted officials were 
in n squeeze, made worse by the fact 
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lo- in the only safe place for power to be—with the rank and file 
ist of workers.... Today, in pro-capitalist unions, union bureau- 
dl crats are almighty, and union members are virtual subjects, 
he But in the Socialist Industrial Union each individual worker 
ill will have an effective voice as well as a vote in union affairs, 
cs In the meetings of his shop unit, he will discuss policy, state 
lie grievances, propose action. The Socialist Industrial Union will 
ri- be his union, the union of the workers, an invincible demo¬ 
ns cratic force through which to win and hold economic freedom. 



JL Agitation is the method 
I that puts the school 
by the side of the ballot box!' 
-Wendell Phillips 


•- ment asked indignantly: ‘Does the gentle- 
^ man mean to say the only way to get a 
day’s work out of a man is to threaten 
d his <‘hildren with starvation?’ That^s a 
crass way to put it, but the answer seems 
to Im‘ ‘Yes.’ ” Itarron’s Weekly. 

II 


Capitalism Breeds Racism 

Nearly 1,200,000 of the nation’s 5,385,- 
000 unemployed workers, as of January, 
were Negroes, according to A. Philip 
Randolph, head of the Negro-American 
Labor Council and of the Sleeping Car 
Porters Union. On the same occasion, 
Feb. 17, Secretary of Labor Goldberg 
noted that the unemployment rate among 
Negroes was twice that among white 
workers. The increase in unemployment 
since January has undoubtedly added to 
the terrible rate of unemployment suffered 
by Negro workers. 

The old saying that the Negro worker 
is the last hired and the first fired still 
holds. The capitalist exploiters and the 
capitalist unions show direct bias — ana 
see to it that the Negro w'orker seldom 
has the chance to upgrade himself. Bias 
is the product of capitalism’s division of 
the workers and of the rivalry for jobs. 
It will disappear with Socialism. 
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of the human breast, the furies of private 
interest.” No one with vested interests in 
capitalism can be objective about Social¬ 
ism, and certainly not one who is a pro¬ 
fessor in any of our capitalist-dominated 
colleges. 

If the student really wants to understand 
Socialism, and is not simply hunting for 
what may appear to the superficial to 
be fiaws in Socialist reasoning, he will go 
to original sources. He will go to the works 
of Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, the 
founders of scientific Socialism, to Daniel 
De Leon, and, finally, to the works of the 
recognized exponents of Marxism. 

How should one begin? is a question 
that may puzzle the student. Socialism, 
he soon learns, is a science of considerable 
dimensions involving history, sociology, 
economics and even anthropology; and a 
study of Socialism leads one into all these 


S.L.P. Local Meetings 

Is Not a Complete Directory)^ 

AKRON, O., meets 2nd Thurs. of each 
month, 8 pju., 38S. Case Ave., 2nd floor. 


ASTORIA, Ore., Sec. meets 9.30 a.m., 
last Sun. in month, over Svenson's black¬ 
smith shop, 1796 Exchange Street. 


BOSTON, Mass., Sec. meets 1st Thurs¬ 
day, 8 p.m., Hotel New Brunswick, Nor¬ 
way and Massachusetts Ave. 

BRIDGEPORT, Conn., Sec. meets 1st 
and 3rd Wed., 8 p.m. For information call 
E. Lucas, 28 Jetland PI., Bridgeport 5. 
ED 6-3754. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. Sec. meets 2nd Sun. 
of mo. For info., write: Section Erie Co., 
Socialist Labor Party, 83 Ridge Rd., 
Lackawanna 18. N.Y. 

CAMDEN, N.J., Sec. meets 2nd Tues. 
of month. Call B. Doganiero, EMerson 5- 
0331 for details. 


CHICAGO, HI.. Sec. Cook Co. meets Ist, 
8rd Tues. of month. Hdqs., 528 S. Halsted 
St., R. 209. Org. Edw. C. Gross, 3929 N. 
Keeler Ave., Chicago 41. Phone AV 3-8254. 


CLEVELAND, O., meets on 1st Mon., 8 
p.m., 3413 St. Clair Ave., R.B., prtg. plant. 
Org., Joseph Pirincin, 1293 East 55th St., 
Cleveland 3, O. EX 1-3816. 

DENVER, Colo. Study class 2nd Jk 4th 
Fri. of ino.. Farm(5ra Union Bldir.. 1675 


jobless officials were exhorted not to 
!fix prices while they were pressured 
into increasing profits. The chief ex- 
horter, Ralph J. Cordiner, GE chair¬ 
man, seems not to have read the news 
reports that for years made it evident 
that GE and other companies were fix¬ 
ing prices. The convicted officials were 
in a squeeze, made worse by the fact 
that they couldn’t trust the offi¬ 
cials of other price-fixing companies. 
And now GE has “rewarded” the officials 
who risked jail sentences and fines by 
discarding them the way ordinary work¬ 
ers are discarded when they are no 
longer needed.. 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., meets once 
each month, 8 p.m. Make inquiries to V.L. 
Garon, Long Hill Rd., Guilford. GLendale 
3-3225. 

GREATER NEW YORK 

BROOKLYN (Kings Co.) Sec. meets Isf 
and 3rd Wed., 8:30 p.m*» at Fraternity Hall, 
308 Livingston St., Brooklyn. 

NEW YORK, N.Y., Sec. meets 1st. SnS 
Wed. of month, 8 p.m. Fraternal dulH 
house, 110 W. 48th St. 

NEWARK, N.J. (Essex Co.) meets Srd 
Thur. of month, 8 pun., 509 High St. Phone 
WAverly 3-5612. 

OAICLAND, Calif. Business meeting 1st 
and Srd Tues., 8 p.m, 2269 Telegraph Ave., 
2nd floor, Oakland. Phone AN 1-4473 or 
LA 6-8347. 

PALO ALTO, Calif. Meetings twice a 
month. For Information and free literature, 
write to SLP, P.O. Box 11,373, Station A, 
Palo Alto, Calif. Phone, EM 8-3068. 

PASSAIC, N.J., meets Srd Wed. of 
month. For location and other Informa¬ 
tion, call organizer, GR 2-6688. 

PHILADELPHIA. Pa. Section meets 
2nd Fri. each mo., 8 p.m. Hotel Penn-Sher- 
wood, 39th and Chestnut Sts. For informa¬ 
tion, write: P.O. Box 9640, Phila. 31, Pa 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Sec. meets 2nd Sun. 
each month, 8 p.m., at Sherwyn Hotel, 212 
Wood St., Pittsburgh. 

PONTIAC, Mich., meets last Sat. each 
month at 7 p.m. at 4J80P Ave., Utica. 

Phone 731-6560 or 731-1114. 

PORTLAND, Ore., Sec. meets monthly. 
For information, write to S.L.P., P.O. Box 
1902, Portland 11, Ore. 





















oyinesioeoT tne ballot box! 
—Wendell Phillips 


ment asked indignantly: ‘Does the gentle¬ 
man mean to say the only way to get a 
day’s work out of a man is to threaten 
his children with starvation?’ That^s a 
crass way to put it, but the answer seems 
to be ‘Yes.’ ” — Barron’s Weekly. 


the terrible rate of unemployment suffered 
by Negro workers. 

The old saying that the Negro worker 
is the last hired and the first fired still 
holds. The capitalist exploiters and the 
capitalist unions show direct bias — ana 
see to it that the Negro w'orker seldom 
has the chance to upgrade himself. Bias 
is the product of capitalism’s division of 
the w’orkers and of the rivalry for jobs. 
It will disappear with Socialism. 


NEW READER: The Socialist Labor Party is faced with 
a fight. In a sense, it is yonr fight, too. Its right to appear 
on the ballot in some states is menaced by pending undemo¬ 
cratic legislation. And its right to use radio and television 
to appeal for supporters is threatened by proposed federal 
legislation which would repeal the “equal opportunities” 
clause (Section 315) of the Federal Communications Act. 
In short, a concerted movement is afoot to freeze the politi¬ 
cal pattern of America and to monopolize both the ballot and 
the mass eommunieations media for the two think-alike, act- 
alike, talk-alike major parties. 

The Socialist Lal)or Party needs financial help in wag¬ 
ing a fight to resist these attacks on the right of the Ameri¬ 
can people to hear the views of so-called minor parties and 
to support them at the polls. Won’t you help? Use the 
coupon. 


ARNOLD PETERSEN 

P.O. Box 76 ' ' 

New York 38, N.Y. 

Here is my contribution of $- in defense of our rights and for 

their exercise to the SLP’s Civil Liberties Defense and Socialist Agita¬ 
tion Fund. 


I pledge $- 

Name (please 
Address .... 


and will pay this pledge by 
print) .• • 


(give date). 


Acknowledgment will be made on page six of the WEEKLY PEO¬ 
PLE after May 6. Please indicate if receipt is desired: Yes [ ]; 
No[ ]. Check one, 
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CaaiCAGO, HL. see. Cook Co. meets 1st, 
8rd Tues. of month. Hdqs., 528 S. Halsted 
St., R. 209. Org. Edw. C. Gross, 3929 N. 
Keeler Ave., Chicago 41. Phone AV 3-8254. 

CLEVELAND, O., meets on 1st Mon., 8 
p.m., 3413 St. Clair Ave., R.B., prtg. plant. 
Org., Joseph Pirincin, 1293 East 55th St., 
Cleveland 3, O. EX 1-3816. 

DEiNVER, Colo. Study class 2nd Jb 4tli 
Fri. of mo., Farmers Union Bldg., 1575 
Sherman. Business meeting last Wed. of 
mo. Prank Bell, SP 7-0037; 961 S. Clark- 


DETROIT, Mich. (Wayne County) Sec¬ 
tion business meeting every 1st and 3rd 
Thurs. at 8 p.m. Discussion group every 
Wed. at 8 p.m. Room 7, 2540 Park Ave., 
Detroit. James Sim, Org. Phone Tiffany 
6-8313. 

innERBTT, Wash., Sec. meets 1st PrL, 
business; 3rd Prl., study class, 8 p.m. Head- 
fluarters, 1714 Hewitt, 106 Miley Bldg. 

GRAYS HARBOR, Wash., Sec. meets 1st 
and 3rd Sun., 8 p.m. at 1617 W. 6th St.« 
Aberdeen. Wash. 

HARTFORD, Conn., Sec. meets 2nd Mon. 
each month, 8 p,m. Org. J. Aiken. Phoney 
BUUer 9-2479. 

LOS ANGELES, Calif. Sec. busmess meet¬ 
ing 1st and 3rd Wed., 8 p.m.; study class 
every Fri., 8 p.m. Both in R. 1008, Chester 
Williams Bldg., 215 W. 5th Street. 
For inf or., phone EDgewood 3-8507, 
NEmark 8-3384, FRontier 5-9551, FLorida 
3-5221 (Tujunga), Jefferson 1-0624 (Santa 
Ana). 


LYNN, Mass., Sec. meets 8 p.m. 1st 
Thurs. each month at Hotel Edison, Lynn. 
For information call organizer, LYnn 
5-2744. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sec. meets 1st Sun., 

10 a.m., 3rd Wed., 8 p.m., at the YMCA, 
9th and Wis. Ave., Room 212. Org. G. Coz- 
zini, 4150 N. 11 St., Milawukee, 9. Phone 
FRanklin 2-5370. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Section meets 
2nd & 4th Wed. of month, 8 p.m. Org. 
Byron Danelius, 4819 Douglas Drive, Mpls. 
22. For information, write Socialist Labor 
Party, 4819 Douglas Drive, Minneapolis 
22. Or phone KE 7-6979 or FR 4-2387._ 


wood, 39th and Chestnut Sts. For informa¬ 
tion, write: P.O. Box 9640, Phila. 31, Pa 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Sec. meets 2nd Sun. 
each month, 8 p.m., at Sherwyn Hotel, 212 
Wood St., Pittsburgh. 

PONTIAC, Mich., meets last Sat. each 
month at 7 p.m. at 4480 P Ave., Utica. 

Phone 731-6560 or 731-1114. 

PORTLAND, Ore., Sec. meets monthly. 
For information, write to S.L.P., P.O. Box 
1902, Portland 11, Ore. 

ST. LOUTS CX)., Minn., meets first Sun. 
each month. For information, write P.O. 
Box 4, Alborn, Minn., or phone DI 5-3447. 
Alborn; or RA 2-8551, Duluth. 

ST. LOUIS, MO., meets 1st Sunday 
morn., Druids Hall, Jefferson at Park. 
10.30 a.m. For information, call Twin-^ 
brook 2-7891. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif, meets Isf 
and 3rd Tues., 8 p.m., at Market-Grove 
Bldg., 1232 Market St.. Room 110. For 1 t»- 
for., call Fillmore 6-2096, WAlnut l-803a 

SEATTLE, Wash., Headquarters Room 
*07 a- Cberrv Bldg., SIO-STid 

A Study-Discussion Group meets 2nd and 
4th Friday each month at 7.45 p.m. at 
above address. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. (Hampden Co.| 
meets 1st Wed., 8 p.m. G.L. McGlynn, resd., 
16 Haumont Terrace. For inf. RB 7-1860. 

TACOMA, Wash. Write for Informatloa 
to 5222 Westbo Rd., R. 4, Puyallup^ ax 
phone WA 2-8989. 

WALTHAM, Mass., Sec. meets 2nd Well 
each month, 8 p.m. Org., Mrs. WL 
40 Livingstone Lane. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sed. meets onca ■ 
month, on 1st Fri. of each month, 8 pJn^ 
519 Fern Place, N.W. Org., L Blokwaa^ 
Tel. TA 9-9206. 

WASHTENAW CO., Mien., meets M 
Sat. each month. For Information call ct$ 
write John Zywickl, 60705 Willow Mg 
BellevUle, Mich., HObart l-8m« 


YORK CO., Toronto, Ont., CanadA 
meets 1st and 3rd Mondays, 8 p.m., 181 
Church St. Eli 4-291A Org^ Ww. 

■O 8-02111 ^ 
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Official 

NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Socialist Labor Party of America, 
Arnold Petersen, National Secretary, 
61 Cliff Street, New York 38* N.Y. 


NEW YORK LABOR NEWS CO. Liter¬ 
ature Agency, Socialist Labor Party, 
61 Cliff Street, New York 38, N.Y. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
PARTY PUBLICATIONS 

A Munkas (Hungarian), P.O. Box 213, 
Cooper Station, New York 3, N.Y. 
Rabotnicheska Prosveta (Bulgarian), 

P.O. Box 368, Granite City, Ill. 
Radnicka Borba (South Slavonian), 

3413 SL Clair Ave., Cleveland, O. 


NEC Session 

The new National Executive Commit¬ 
tee for the term 1961-1962 has now 
been elected, with the following com¬ 
rades representing the Regions and Fed¬ 
erations as indicated: 

Lawrence Gilfedder, Region 1. 

Aaron M. Orange, Region 2. 

Edward A. Teichert, Region 3. 

James Sim, Region 4. 

Georgia Cozzini, Region 5. 

Herbert Steiner, Region 7. 

Theo. Gramaticoff, Bulgarian S.L. Fed¬ 
eration. 

Thos. Yelusich, South Slavonian S.L. 
Federation. 

The regular annual session of the Na- 


PLEASE NOTE 

All material for page six must be in the 
editorial office by WEDNESDAY NOON of 
the week preceding publication date. 

Please cooperate with us. 

\,i...— -—/ 

Attention Readers! Literature Available 

SLP literature Is on sale Friday eve¬ 
nings, 6 to 9.30 p.m., in R. 1008, Chester 
WiUiams Bldg., 215 W. 5th St., downtown 
Los Angeles. 

Orange County Study Class 

Free study class every Thursday evening 
8 p.m. For information and directions call 
JE 1-0624. 

OAKLAND 

April 29 May Day Dinner 

Comrade John Quinn, well-known and 
beloved organizer, teacher and speaker for 
the SLP, will speak at the Bay Area’s May 
Day Dinner on April 29. Our famous 
Smorgasbord dinner will be served at 6.30 
p.m. at Serbian Hall, 225 Valencia in San 
Francisco. Adults $1.75, children 50c. 

Comrade Quinn will speak immediately 
after dinner. Games and general entertain¬ 
ment will enliven the remainder of the 
evening. All are welcome. Bring your 
friends. 

Sunday Lecture Series 

Section Oakland will conduct a regular 
series of lectured in Oakland and Berkeley 
the last Friday of each month. All are wel¬ 
come. Attendance is free. Question Period 
after lecture. 

The next lecture will be held at the 
Jenny Lind Hall, 2267 Telegraph Ave., 
Oakland, April 28 at 8 p.m. Herbert 
Steiner, state organizer, will be the speaker 
at the April 28th lecture. 

Thursday Beginners’ Class 

Section Oakland will conduct a new be¬ 
ginners study class in Socialist economics 
and history on Thursdays, 8 p.m. at Jenny 
Lind Hall, 2267 Telegraph Ave., Room 3, 
2nd floor. All are welcome to attend. Text¬ 
books and literature are available. Attend¬ 
ance is free. 
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The Castoffs 


(Continued from page one) 

England, '‘Yankee reserve’’ is said to 
keep many workers from accepting re¬ 
lief. Less reserved, the owners of the 
Goodall-Sanford mills and other textile 
capitalists “left pockets of permanent 
poverty” when, they moved their plants 
to the South in search of cheaper wage 
rates. 

“So persistent has the glut of man¬ 
power proved in good times as well as 
bad,” summarized the Times, “that 
many of the idle fear their productive 
careers are over. This is especially true 
of those, still 15 or 20 years away from 
the normal retirement age of 65, who 
are convinced they are no longer young 
enough to find work anywhere else.” A 
46-year-old idle steel worker was quoted 
by the Times as saying: “The profits 
that made U.S. Steel were built 
here. Now the company is letting the 
mill become obsolete and putting its 
production into new plants elsewhere. 
The workers are left to pay the price of 
the company’s drive for profits.” 

The spirit of hopelessness reported 
here was generated by capitalism. So¬ 
cialism is needed to restore hope to 
mankind. 


FLORIDA 

MIAMI 

Friday Discussion Class 

SLP De Leonist Group holds a discussion 
class every Friday evening, 8 p.m., in the 
Alcazar Hotel, Biscayne Blvd. and 5th St., 
Miami. Consult hotel bulletin board for room 
location. You are Invited to attend. No 
charge. Max Banks, instructor. 


lecture on Friday, April 28, at the Walt 
Whitman Hotel, Camden, at 8.15 p.m. 
Nathan Karp will speak on “Automation— 
Economic Disaster or Social Boon?” Free 
admission. Question period. 


PASSAIC-PATERSON 
Sunday Lecture Series 

Section Passaic Co. will hold a lecture 
series on the Sundays listed below, 3 p.m., 
at the Alexander Hamilton Hotel, Market 
and Church Sts., Paterson. Admission free. 
Question period. 

May 14. Nathan Karp. Subject to be an¬ 
nounced. 

June 11. To be announced. 

Tuesday Study Class 

Section Passaic County holds its study 
class in Socialism on Tuesday evenings, 
8 p.m., at the Alexander Hamilton Hotel, 
Market and Church Sts., Baterson. See 
bulletin board for room number. Visitors 
welcome. No tuition fee. Instructors: Rob¬ 
ert Clement and Nathan Karp. 

NEW YORK 

GBEATER NEW YORK 
Extended Lectures! 

The Sections of New York are extending 
their 1961 lecture series through April. 
The newly scheduled talks, like the earlier 
ones, will be held at the Woodstock Hotel, 
127 W. 43rd St., off Times Square, Man¬ 
hattan. Time, 8.15 p.m. 

April 21. John Emanuel, “Capitalism Is 
a Criminal Social System.” 

April 30 May Day Meeting 

The Sections of Greater New York will 
hold their annual May Day meeting on 
Sunday, April 30, 3.15 p.m., at the Hotel 
Woodstock, 127 W. 43rd St., near Times 
Square, Manhattan. 

Eric Hass will speak on the significance 
of May Day. J. Berlin will be .chairman. 

Tuesday Study Class 

The Sections of Greater New York are 
conducting a beginners’ study class on 
Tuesday evenings, 8 to 10 p.m., in the 
Showcase Studios, 950-8th Ave., south of 















James Sim, Region 4. 

Georgia Cozzini, Region 5. 

Herbert Steiner, Region 7. 

Theo. Gramaticoff, Bulgarian S.L. Fed¬ 
eration. 

Thos. Yelusich, South Slavonian S.L. 
Federation. 

The regular annual session of the Na¬ 
tional Executive Committee, Socialist 
Labor Party, will convene Saturday, 
May 6, 1961, 11 a.m., in the Terrace 
Room, Henry Hudson Hotel, 353 West 
57th Street, New York City. Members 
from Regions and Federations attending 
this session are requested to take notice 
NEC sessions are open only to mem¬ 
bers in good standing who must show 
their membership cards at the door. 

Arnold Petersen 
National Secretary 


FUNDS 

Acknowledgment Of funds will be made 
in the next issue. 


S. L. P. Activities 

4UiWATS INCltrrDE PLAC®, DATS 
AND TIME WHEN SENDINQ 
ANNODNCEMENTa 


ARIZONA 

PHOENIX 
Snndkiy study Class 


. Phoenix SLP study class, under th 
Jurisdiction of the De Lconist Grout 
meets on Sunday evenings, 7-9 p.m., a 
2700 N. 15th Ave. All interested person 
are welcome. 


CALIFORNIA 

LOS ANGELES 
May 7 May Day Dinner 


Section Los Angeles and the Federation 
Branches will celebrate May Day on Sun¬ 
day, May 7, at Engineers Hall, 1438 Oak 
St. A delicious dinner consisting of sprins: 

JaiTlh wifh oil _:_ _ . ” 


Steiner, slate organizer, will bt' the .speaker 
at the April 28th lecture. 

Thursday Beginners' Class 

Section Oakland will conduct a new be¬ 
ginners study class in Socialist economics 
and history on Thursdays, 8 p.m. at Jenny 
Lind Hall, 2267 Telegraph Ave., Room 3, 
2nd floor. All are welcome to attend. Text¬ 
books and literature are available. Attend¬ 
ance is free. 


PALO ALTO 
Wednesday Study Class 

Section Palo Alto conducts a free study 
class on Wednesdays, 8 to 10 p.m., in Room 
C of the Palo Alto Community Center, 
Middlefield Rd., near Embarcadero. Every¬ 
one interested in obtaining a thorough 
knowledge of the social forces so pro¬ 
foundly affecting their life is urged to 
attend. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Friday Study Class 

Section San Francisco conducts a free 
study course in Socialist economics and 
history every Friday, 8-9.30 p.m. at 1232 
Market Street (Room 110). SLP textbooks 
and literature are available at the class. 
All are welcome to attend. For further 
Information phone WAlnut 1-8039 or 
FiUmore 6-2096. 


CANADA 

TORONTO 

May 20-21 Convention Events 

The Socialist Labor Party of Canada 
will hold its annual convention banquet on 
Saturday, May 20, in the York Pioneer 
Room, Union Station, Toronto. Cocktails 
6 to 7 p.m. Dinner at 7 p.m. Tickets, $2.75. 
Send your reservations early. Make checks 
or money orders payable to H. Risley, 
P.O. Box 123, Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada. 

The convention will meet at 10 a.m., 
Sunday, May 21, in the Elizabeth Room, 
King Edward Hotel. A public meeting will 
be held in the same room, beginning at 
8 p.m. 

All Canadian members are qualified to 
participate as delegates on presentation of 
their paid-up membership cards, 

COLORADO 

DENVER 

Friday Study Class 

Section Denver will hold a study class 
every 2nd and 4th Friday of the month at 
Room 19, Farmers Union Bldg., 1575 Sher¬ 
man. Anvone who is interested in leRminaf 


FLORIDA 

MIAMI 

Friday Discussion Class 

®LP De Leonist Group holds a discussion 
class every Friday evening, 8 p.m., in the 
Alcazar Hotel, Biscayne Blvd. and 5th St., 
Miami. Consult hotel bulletin board for room 
location. You are Invited to attend. No 
charge. Max Banks, instructor. 

SLP literature is on display. Phone 
FR 3-4863 for further information. 

ILLINOIS 

cmcAoo 

May 13 May Day Dinner and Lecture 

Section Cook Co. will hold a May Day 
Commemoration dinner and lecture on 
Saturday, May 13, 8 p.m., at 528 S. Halsted 
St., Room 209. Albert Schnabel of Milwau¬ 
kee will speak on “75th Anniversary of the 
Haymarket Riot”—an analysis of a his¬ 
toric event and its significance to the la¬ 
bor movement. The proceeds will go to the 
Civil Liberties Defense and Socialist Agi¬ 
tation Fund. Do not fail to attend. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON 
Sunday Lectures 

Section Boston will hold lectures on the 
following Sundays at the Hotel New 
Brunswick, Mass Ave. and Norway St., 
Boston. Lectures will start at 3 p.m. Ad¬ 
mission free. Question Period. 

Apr. 30. May Day Celebration. Speaker: 
George McGlynn. 

MICHIGAN 

DETROIT 

April 30 Lecture-Supper 

Section Wayne County and the Detroit 
South Slavonian and Bulgarian Federa¬ 
tion Branches will celebrate International 
May Day with a free public lecture and 
home-made supper on Sunday, April 30, 
in the Danish Brotherhood Hall, Forest 
and 12th Street. 

At 3 p.m. Albert Mitch of Cleveland will 
speak on the subject: “Poverty in the 
Midst of Plenty—Must It Be?” Admission 
is free and there will be a question period. 
All readers are cordially invited to attend. 

At 5 p.m. in the same hall a home-made 
supper will be served. To this event every¬ 
body is cordially invited to be present. 

May 7 Dinner 

On Sunday, May 7, at 1 p.m., the Detroit 
Bulgarian Branch will serve a home-cooked 
dinner in the headquarters, 5444 Russell 

.Oil /1 o 


Sondiiy, April .'10, 3.15 p.m., uf. the I lot(4 
Woodstock, 127 W. 43rd St., near Timo!i 
Square, Manhattan. 

Eric Hass will speak on the significance 
ot May Day. J. Berlin will be .chairman. 

Tuesday Study Class 

The Sections of Greater New York are 
conducting a beginners^ study class on 
Tuesday evenings, 8 to 10 p.m., in the 
Showcase Studios, 950-8th Ave., south ot 
67th St., Manhattan. Convenient to 8th 
Ave., 7th Ave and BMT Subways. No tui¬ 
tion fee. Eric Hass, Editor of the WEEK¬ 
LY PEOPLE, is the instructor. Room 2. 

Thursday Leaflet Distributions 

Section New York will hold weekly leaf¬ 
let distributions on Thursdays, 4.30 to 6.30 
p.m., at the places listed below. Members 
and S3nnpathizers are urged to stop off at 
the easily reached midtown locations after 
work. The schedule follows: 

April 27. 42nd St. and 6th Ave. 

Those who want leaflets for personal 
distribution may obtain them at Louis 
Parachini's shop, 146 W. 29 St. (4th floor), 
Manhattan. 


UTICA 

Saturday Lectures 

Section Oneida County will hold lectures 
on the following Saturdays at 8 p.m. in 
the Hotel Hamilton, Room 291. Admission 
free. 

May 13. John Emanuel. 


OHIO 

AKRON 

April 30 May Day Lecture 

Section Akron will hold a May Day lec¬ 
ture at the YMCA Chestnut Room on 
Sunday, April 30. Lecture scheduled for 
3 p.m. Joseph Pirincin will be the speaker. 

All are invited. 

CLEVELAND 

April 80 May Day Social 

Section Cleveland along with the South 
Slavonian Branch and the Bulgarian 
Branch will hold a May Day Celebration 
Social on Sunday, April 30, at the Propal 
residence, 2757 Euclid Heights Blvd., Apt. 
3. Dinner at 1.30 p.m. All readers invited 
to attend. 

Free Public Lectures 

Section Cleveland will hold free pubMo 
lectures at 8 p.m. on the dates listed be¬ 
low In the Hotel Manger (see bulletin 
board for room), E. 13th St. and CJhester. 
Question period after lectures. All invited. 
Tell your friends. Call them un. Brina 



LUO 171^ ^jroup. 

meets on Sunday evenings, 7-9 p.m., at 
2700 N. 15th Ave. All interested persona 
are welcome. 


CALIFORNIA 

LOS ANGELES 

May 7 May Day Dinner 

Section Los Angeles and the Federation 
Branches will celebrate May Day on Sun¬ 
day, May 7, at Engineers Hall, 1438 Oak 
St. A delicious dinner consisting of spring 
lamb with all the trimmings, topped off 
with many fine desserts and coffee, will 
be served at 4.30 p.m. Comrade John P. 
Quinn, will deliver the after-dinner ad¬ 
dress. Robert Hass will serve as toast¬ 
master. Dance music and refreshments will 
follow the talk. All members and friends 
are urged to attend and to help celebrate 
the true workers' holiday. We will have a 
special display of SLP literature on hand 
for those who wish to learn a little more 
about Socialism and the program of the 
SLP. 

May 21 Social 

Section Los Angeles will hold a social 
on Sunday, May 21, at Engineers Hall, 
1438 Oak St. A delicious home-cooked din¬ 
ner will be served at 4.30 p.m. Refresh¬ 
ments and dance music will follow the 
talk. Reserve this date and enjoy yourself 
with us. 

Free Public Lectures 

Section Los Angeles holds free public 
lectures on the second Sunday of every 
month at 3 p.m. Each lecture features an 
interesting question period after the talk. 
An ample supply of SLP literature is al¬ 
ways on hand for those who wish to learn 
more about Socialism. Friends, sympa¬ 
thizers are cordially invited to attend. 

Until further notice lectures will be 
held in the Crystal Room of the Clark 
Hotel, 426 S. Hill St., downtown. (2nd 
floor.) 

May 14. Speaker: Jan Libourel on 
^‘Pasci.sm Is Still A Menace.” 

June 11. Speaker: Edward Wizek on 
‘‘Kennedy's New Frontier in a Capitalist 
Jungle.” 

Friday Study Class 

Section Los Angeles conducts a study 
class every Friday at 8 p.m. in R. 1008, 
Chester Williams Bldg., 215 W. 5th St. 
Members, friends and WEEKLY PEOPLE 
readers are urged to attend. Tnstructoi-, 
Robert Lon^., _ _ _ _ 


8 p.m. 

All Canadian members are qualified to 
participate as delegates on presentation of 
their paid-up membership cards. 

COLORADO 

DENVER 
Friday Study Class 

Section Denver will hold a study class 
every 2nd and 4th Friday of the month at 
Room 19, Farmers Union Bldg., 1575 Sher¬ 
man. Anyone who is interested in learning 
about scientific Socialism is urged to at¬ 
tend these classes. For further informa¬ 
tion write to P.O. Box 2587, Denver 1, 
Colorado. 

CONNECTICUT 

BKroGEPORT 
April 30 Social 

WEEKLY PEOPLE NEWSSTAND 
FUND 

Weekly People readers and all other 
friends of the SLP are cordially invited to 
attend an informal social featuring inter¬ 
esting movies, a tasty smorgasbord supper, 
and pleasant music as a background. We 
hope to see you there. Plan to be with us. 

The social will be held Sunday, April 30, 
at the Viking Hall, 32 Alfred Street, 
Bridgeport. Supper will be served promptly 
at 5 p.m. Doors open at 3.30 p.m. 

Directions: Going east or west on Mer¬ 
it! Parkway, take Exit 44 to Black Rock 
Turnpike to Bridgeport. Continue about 
four miles. Turn left on Canfield Ave. Turn 
right on Alfred St. Going west on Connecti¬ 
cut Turnpike, take Exit 25. Turn left on 
U.S. 1. Continue for 11 blocks. Turn right 
on Alfred St. Going east on Connecticut 
Turnpike, use Exit 24. Follow sign to 
Bridgeport, then the sign to U.S. 1. Turn 
left on Canfield Ave. and right on Alfred 
Street. Be seeing you! 


DELAWARE 

t^TLMINGTON 

Sunday Lectures 

The SLP lectures will be held on the 
following Sundays, 2 p.m., in the Garden 
Room of the Hotel du Pont in Wilmington. 
Question period. Display of SLP literature 
for sale: 

April 16. Speaker: George Laforest 
A^fil 30. Sbe4ket; Joseph Hoiloh. 


IInd i.nn .sunm*!. 

At 3 p.m. Albert Mitch of Cleveland will 
speak on the subject: ‘‘Poverty in the 
Midst of Plenty—Must It Be?” Admission 
is free and there will be a question period. 
All readers are cordially invited to attend. 

At 5 p.m. in the same hall a home-made 
supper will be served. To this event every¬ 
body is cordially invited to be present. 

May 7 Dinner 

On Sunday, May 7, at 1 p.m., the Detroit 
Bulgarian Branch will serve a home-cooked 
dinner in the headquarters, 5444 Russell 
Street. Readers invited. 

May 14 Dinner 

The Detroit South Slavonian Branch 
cordially invites readers to its dinner on 
Sunday, May 14, at 1 p.m., at 5444 Russell 
Street. 

Wednesday Discussion Group 

Section Wayne Co. holds a discussion 
group every Wednesday, 8 p.m., at Sec¬ 
tion headquarters, 2540 Park Ave. Read¬ 
ers and their friends invited. 

MINNESOTA 

OTNNNEAPOHS-ST. PAUL 
Lecture Series 

Section Minneapolis will hold lectures at 
the I.O.G.T. Hall, 1416 So. 2nd St on the 
following dates: 

Sunday, May 7, 3 p.m. 

Thursday Study Class 

A study class Is held on Thursdays, 
8 p.m., in the lOGT Hall. 1416-2nd St. 
S., Minneapolis. 

NEW JERSEY 

CAI\IDEN 
April 28 Lecture 

Section Camden County will conduct a 

/ . ■ .... ”■ ..^ 

At the same pAce at xvhich the prog* 
ress of modem industry developed, wid* 
ened, intensified the class antagonism 
between capital and labor, the State 
power assumed more and more the 
character of the national power of cap* 
ital over labor, of a public force or* 
ganized for social enslavement, of an 
engine of class despotism, —MARX 

. ■ mil I.- wiT-nr*TiiirOTri«tr^ i 'i tmfi 


Slavonian Hninch nnd Ihilgiiilaii 

Branch will hold a May Day Celebration 
Social on Sunday, April 30, at the Propal 
residence, 2757 Euclid Heights Blvd., Apt. 
3. Dinner at 1.30 p.m. All readers invited 
to attend. 

Free Public Lectures 

Section Cleveland win hold free pubUo 
lectures at 8 p.m. on the dates listed be¬ 
low in the Hotel Manger (see bulletin 
board for room), E. 13th St. and Chester. 
Question period after lectures. All invited. 
Tell your fnends. Call them up. Biring 
them with you. 

April 29. Speaker: Albert Mitch. 

June 3. Speaker: Joseph Pirincin. 

Friday Study Class 

Section Cleveland will conduct a free 
study class every Friday, 8 p.m., at the 
Manger Hotel, 13th & Chester. Watch for 
room number on bulletin board in lobby. 
The course will be in three parts: 
(1) What is Socialism? (2) Has Socialism 
ever been established anywhere? (3) How 
can Socialism be established? Joseph Pir¬ 
incin is the instructor. Albert Mitch will 
assist. 


CINCINNATI 
April 30 Discussion 

The Cincinnati Discussion Group will 
hold an informal Socialist discussion 
commemoration of May Day, on Sunday 
afternoon, April 30, in Parlor “A,” Hotel 
Metropole, Walnut St., between Sixth and 
Seventh Sts., at 2.30 p.m. 

Come and bring a Friend. 


DAYTON 

April 30 May Day Affair 

Section Dayton and the South Slavonian 
Branch will hold a May Day party and 
dinner at the Katich home, 809 Walton 
Ave., on Sunday, April 30, beginning at 
2 p.m. All invited. 


STEUBENVILLE 
April .30 Social and Dinner 

Section Steubenville and the South Sla¬ 
vonian Branch are jointly holding a social 
and dinner on Sunday, April 30, at 426 
South Street, beginning at 5 p.m. 

Friends and sympathizers are cordially 
invited. Admia^ioh fr^e. 
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The Castoffs 


(Continued from page one) 

England, “Yankee reserve’' is said to 
keep many workers from accepting re¬ 
lief. Less reserved, the owners of the 
Goodall-Sanford mills and other textile 
capitalists “left pockets of permanent 
poverty” when, they moved their plants 
to the South in search of cheaper wage 
rates. 

“So persistent has the glut of man¬ 
power proved in good times as well as 
bad,” summarized the Times, “that 
many of the idle fear their productive 
careers are over. This is especially true 
of those, still 15 or 20 years away from 
the normal retirement age of 65, who 
are convinced they are no longer young 
enough to find work anywhere else.” A 
46-year-old idle steel worker was quoted 
by the Times as saying: “The profits 
that made U.S. Steel were built 
here. Now the company is letting the 
mill become obsolete and putting its 
production into new plants elsewhere. 
The workers are left to pay the price of 
the company’s drive for profits.” 

The spirit of hopelessness reported 
here was generated by capitalism. So¬ 
cialism is needed to restore hope to 
mankind. 


FLORIDA 

MIAMI 

Friday Discussion Class 

SLP De Leonist Group holds a discussion 
class every Friday evening, 8 p.m., in the 
Alcazar Hotel, Biscayne Blvd. and 5th St., 
Miami. Consult hotel bulletin board for room 
location. You are Invited to attend. No 
charge. Max Hanks, instructor. 

rtT 11* ....i__ I.. __ 


lecture on Friday, April 28, at the Walt 
Whitman Hotel, Camden, at 8.15 p.m. 
Nathan Karp will speak on “Automation— 
Economic Disaster or Social Boon?’' Free 
admission. Question period. 


PASSAIC-PATEBSON 
Sunday Lecture Series 

Section Passaic Co. will hold a lecture 
series on the Sundays listed below, 3 p.m., 
at the Alexander Hamilton Hotel, Market 
and Church Sts., Paterson. Admission free. 
Question period. 

May 14. Nathan Karp. Subject to be an¬ 
nounced. 

June 11. To be announced. 

Tuesday Study Class 

Section Passaic County holds its study 
class in Socialism on Tuesday evenings, 
8 p.m., at the Alexander Hamilton Hotel, 
Market and Church Sts., ]^terson. See 
bulletin board for room number. Visitors 
welcome. No tuition fee. Instructors: Rob¬ 
ert Clement and Nathan Karp. 

NEW YORK 

GREATER NEW YORK 
Extended Lectures! 

The Sections of New York are extending 
their 1961 lecture series through April. 
The newly scheduled talks, like the earlier 
ones, will be held at the Woodstock Hotel, 
127 W. 43rd St., off Times Square, Man¬ 
hattan. Time, 8.15 p.m. 

April 21. John Emanuel, “Capitalism Is 
a Criminal Social System.” 

April 30 May Day Meeting 

The Sections of Greater New York will 
hold their annual May Day meeting on 
Sunday, April 30, 3.15 p.m., at the Hotel 
Woodstock, 127 W. 43rd St., near Times 
Square, Manhattan. 

Eric Hass will speak on the significance 
of May Day. J. Berlin will be .chairman. 

Tuesday Study Class 

The Sections of Greater New York are 
conducting a beginners’ study class on 
Tuesday evenings, 8 to 10 p.m., in the 
Showcase Studios, 950-8th Ave., south ot 
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OREGON 


Studying Socialism 


PORTLAND 
Hmrsday Discussions 

Section Portland is conducting a discus¬ 
sion class 7.30 p.m. on the first and third 
Thursdays of the month in the Portland 
Central Library, S.W. 10th Ave., between 
Yamhill and Taylor. Sid Fink is the dis¬ 
cussion leader. All invited. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

ALLENTOWN 
Study Class 

All Weekly People readers and their 
friends are welcome to attend a lecture 
course and study class in Socialism which 
begins on Sunday, March 5, at 10 a.m. and 
continues on the first and third Sundays 
of each month at the same time. The class 
meets in the home of Mrs. Gertrude Spro- 
ger, 130y2 S. Bradford St., Allentown. 
Phone HEmlock 3-7357. Instructor—George 
S. Taylor. 

PHILADELPHIA 

May Day Lecture and Celebration 

Section Philadelphia will hold a lecture 
and celebration on Monday, May 1, at 8.15 
p.m., at the Hotel Sylvania, Colonial Room, 
Locust St. near Broad St. Eric Hass will 
speak on “A Socialist America, How It 
Will Come About, What It Will Be Like 
And How It Will Solve Our Problems.” 

Tuesday Study Class 

A free class in the principles and pro¬ 
gram of Socialism meets every Tuesday, 
8 to 10 p.m. in the Hotel Penn-Sherwood, 
39th and Chestnut Sts. (See bulletin board 
in lobby for room.) Textbooks are inex¬ 
pensive. The instructor is Benson Perry. 
Also, SLP literature on sale at 10 p.m. af¬ 
ter class. 

p ■>■■■ < 

PITTSBURGH 
Thursday Study Class 

Section Allegheny County will hold a 
Socialist Study Class. Meetings will be 
held on Thursday evenings at 7.45 p.m. 
For further information call DRexel 2-6514. 


(Continued from page five) 


and Petersen’s “Democracy—Past, Present 
and Future.” 

There are other brilliant elaborations of 
Marx’s historical philosophy, but these can 
wait for later. Here, we would suggest 
that the student turn to Marxian eco¬ 
nomics, beginning with Petersen’s “High 
Cost of Living,” then turning to Marx s 
“Wage-Labor and Capital” and “Value, 
Price and Profit,” and, finally, to Peter¬ 
sen’s “Capital and Labor.” 

By this time the student will discover 
that he has a good grasp of the meaning 
of the class struggle, for it is an aspect 
of Socialism inseparable frorh the study 
of historical materialism and Marxian eco¬ 
nomics. However, the manifold implica¬ 
tions of the class struggle are elaborated 
in a large number of works listed in our 
catalogue. One of the most important \ Is 
DeLeon’s “Two Pages from Roman His¬ 
tory.” Others recommended for the begin¬ 
ner are Hass’s “Americanism of Social¬ 
ism” and “Socialist Industrial Unionism,” 
and Petersen’s “Capitalism Is Doomed.” 
Finally, as a sort of synthesis, read “What 
Is Socialism?” 

From this point, the student will have 
the basic orientation to find his own way. 


Eric Hass 
Editor of the 
Weekly People 



Recommended Pamphlets 


For Beginners 


REFORM OR REVOLUTION 
by Daniel DeLeon.5 cents 

WHAT MEANS THIS STRIKE? 
by Daniel DeLeon . 6 cents 
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3 SLP De Leonist Group holds a discussion 
y class every Friday evening, 8 p.m., in the 
^ Alcazar Hotel, Biscayne Blvd. and 5th St, 
> Miami. Consult hotel bulletin board for room 
I- location. You are Invited to attend. No 
charge. Max Banks, instructor. 

SLP literature is on display. Phone 
FR 3-4863 for further information. 

ILLINOIS 

CmCAGO 

May 13 May Day Dinner and Lecture 

Section Cook Co. will hold a May Day 
Commemoration dinner and lecture on 
Saturday, May 13, 8 p.m., at 528 S. Halsted 
St., Room 209. Albert Schnabel of Milwau¬ 
kee will speak on “75th Anniversary of the 
Haymarket Riot”—an analysis of a his¬ 
toric event and its significance to the la¬ 
bor movement. The proceeds will go to the 
Civil Liberties Defense and Socialist Agi¬ 
tation Fund. Do not fail to attend. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON 
Sunday Lectures 

Section Boston will hold lectures on the 
following Sundays at the Hotel New 
Brunswick, Mass Ave. and Norway St., 
Boston. Lectures will start at 3 p.m. Ad- 
xnission free. Question Period. 

Apr. 30. May Day Celebration. Speaker: 
George McGlynn. 

“ MICHIGAN 

ri 

^ DKTBOtt 

3 

>. April 30 Lecture-Supper 

3 

Section Wayne County and the Detroit 
, South Slavonian and Bulgarian Federa- 
^ tion Branches will celebrate International 
May Day with a free public lecture and 
[i home-made supper on Sunday, April 30, 
I in the Danish Brotherhood Hall, Forest 
and 12th Street. 

() At 3 p.m. Albert Mitch of Cleveland will 
speak on the subject: “Poverty in the 
Midst of Plenty—Must It Be?” Admission 
is free and there will be a question period. 
All readers are cordially invited to attend. 

At 5 p.m. in the same hall a home-made 
supper will be served. To this event every¬ 
body is cordially invited to be present. 

May 7 Dinner 

a On Sunday, May 7, at 1 p.m., the Detroit 
t Bulgarian Branch will serve a home-cookod 
dinner in the headquarters, 5444 Russell 
I Street. Readers invited. 

May 14 Dinner 

* The Detroit South Slavonian Branch 
(‘ordially invites !(*a(lers to its dinn(‘r on 


Tuesday Study Class 

The Sections of Greater New York are 
conducting a beginners' study class on 
Tuesday evenings, 8 to 10 p.m., in the 
Showcase Studios, 950-8th Ave., south ol 
67th St, Manhattan. Convenient to 8th 
Ave., 7th Ave and BMT Subways. No tui¬ 
tion fee. Eric Hass, Editor of the WEEK¬ 
LY PEOPLE, is the instructor. Room 2. 

Thursday Leaflet Distributions 

Section New York will hold weekly leaf¬ 
let distributions on Thursdays, 4.30 to 6.30 
p.m., at the places listed below. Members 
and sympathizers are urged to stop off at 
the easily reached midtown locations after 
work. The schedule follows: 

April 27. 42nd St. and 6th Ave. 

Those who want leaflets for personal 
distribution may obtain them at Louis 
Parachini's shop, 146 W. 29 St. (4th floor), 
Manhattan. 


UTICA 

Saturday Lectures 

Section Oneida County will hold lectures 
on the following Saturdays at 8 p.m. in 
the Hotel Hamilton, Room 291. Admission 
free. 

May 13. John Emanuel. 


OHIO 

AKRON 

April 30 May Day Lecture 

Section Akron will hold a May Day lec¬ 
ture at the YMCA Chestnut Room on 
Sunday, April 30. Lecture scheduled for 
3 p.m. Joseph Pirincin will be the speaker. 

All are invited. 

CLEVELAND 

April 30 May Day Social 

Section Cleveland along with the South 
Slavonian Branch and the Bulgarian 
Branch will hold a May Day Celebration 
Social on Sunday, April 30, at the Propal 
residence, 2757 Euclid Heights Blvd., Apt. 
3. Dinner at 1.30 p.m. All readers invited 
to attend. 

Free Public Lectures 

Section Cleveland win hold free pubUo 
lectures at 8 p.m. on the dates listed be- 
low In the Hotel Manger (see bulletin 
board for room), E. 13th St. and Chester. 
Question period after lectures. AU invited. 
Tell your friends. Call them up. Bring 
them with you. 

April 29. Speaker: Albert Mitch. 

June 3. Speaker: Joseph Pirincin. 

Friday Study Class 


Thursday Study Class 

Section Allegheny County will hold a 
Socialist Study Class. Meetings will be 
held on Thursday evenings at 7.45 p.m. 
For further information call DRexel 2-6514. 

WASHINGTON 

SEATTLE 
April 30 Lecture 

The Washington SEC will sponsor a lec¬ 
ture in celebration of May Day, on April 
SO, in the Swedish Club Hall, at 1629 8th 
Ave., Seattle, at 4 p.m. The public is in¬ 
vited. Bring your family and friends. 

Leaflet Distribution 

The Saturdays of April 22, and April 
29, have been designated as mass leaflet 
distribution days to advertise the April 
30 lecture. Help us to make this lecture a 
success by participating in this important 
v/ork. Leaflets and a stamp will be availa¬ 
ble at the Seattle Headquarters, in room 
307 of the 2nd & Cherry Bldg., Seattle. 

Friday Study Class 

Learn what Socialism is. Attend the 
Seattle Study Classes every second and 
fourth Friday of each month, in the Seattle 
headquarters in room 307 of the 2nd & 
Cherry Bldg. Seattle. 



Party Literature 


This listing of the places at which the 
WEEKLY PEOPLE and SLP pamphlets 
and books may be read or Secured is by no 
means complete. The notices will be sub¬ 
ject to temporary suspension, in whole or 
In part, whenever we must make room 
for notices of Party activity. 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix, Mesa, Tempe. Literature—George 
Horvath, 4461 E. Campbell Rd., Phoenix. 
WP—self-service stands, NE corners of 
Washington and Central and Washing¬ 
ton and 1st Ave., also on Central facing 
Post Oflace. 

CALIFORNIA 

Escondido. WP—Public Library, rear room, 
magazine section. 

Goleta. Literature—Zia Bookstore, 5982 
Hollister Ave. 

Los Angeles. Literature—General News 
Agency, 326 W. 5th St. 

Palo Alto. Literature—^Kepler’a Book Store, 
next to Guild TOeater, El Camino Real, 
Menlo Park. WP—self-service stand. 
University and Bryant, SE comer. 

S. Palo Alto. WP—self-service stand, Cali¬ 
fornia Ave., front of co-op. 


REFORM OR REVOLUTION 
by Daniel DeLeon.6 cents 

WHAT MEANS THIS STRIKE? 
by Daniel DeLeon.5 cents 

BURNING QUESTION OF TRADES 
UNIONISM 

by Daniel DeLeon.5 cents 

SOCIALIST RECONSTRUCTION OF 
SOCIETY 

by Daniel DeLeon.10 cents 

CRISES IN EUROPEAN HISTORY 
by Gustav Bang.25 cents 

COMMUNIST MANIFESTO 
by Karl Marx and Frederick Engels 
Student’s Edition . 50 cents 

CAPITALISM MEANS WAR! 
by Daniel De Leon ..5 cents 

DEMOCRACY—PAST, PRESENT AND 
FUTURE 

by Arnold Petersen.15 cents 

WAGE-LABOR AND CAPITAL 
by Karl Marx . 15 cents 

VALUE, PRICE AND PROFIT 
by Karl Marx.35 cents 

HIGH COST OF LIVING 

by Arnold Petersen . 15 cents 


CAPITAL AND LABOR 

by Arnold Petersen.10 cents 

TWO PAGES FROM ROMAN 
JEHSTORY 

by Daniel DeLeon.35 cents 

AMERICANISM OF SOCIALISM 
by Eric JHass.5 cents 

SOCIALIST INDUSTRIAL UNIONISM 
by Eric Hass.lo cents 

CAPITALISM IS DOOMED 
by Arnold Petersen.10 cents 

WHAT IS SOCIALISM?.5 cents 

NEW YORK LABOR NEWS CO., 

61 Cliff St., 

New York 38, N.Y. 

(A convenient way to order ia to 
Chech the pamphlets you want and 
cut out this advertisement. Enclose 





















and izin jsinMa. 

Q At 3 p.m. Albert Mitch of Cleveland will 
speak on the subject: “Poverty in the 
Midst of Plenty—Must It Be?” Admission 
is free and there will be a question period. 
All readers are cordially invited to attend. 

At 5 p.m. in the same hall a home-made 
supper will be served. To this event every¬ 
body is cordially invited to be present. 

May 7 Dinner 

fui On Sunday, May 7, at 1 p.m., the Detroit 
it Bulgarian Branch will serve a home-cooked 
r- dinner in the headquarters, 5444 Russell 
ig Street. Readers invited. 

t- 

a- May 14 Dinner 

The Detroit South Slavonian Branch 
cordially invites readers to its dinner on 
Sunday, May 14, at 1 p.m., at 5444 Russell 
Street. 

Wednesday Discussion Group 

Section Wayne Co. holds a discussion 
group every Wednesday, 8 p.m., at Sec¬ 
tion headquarters, 2540 Park Ave. Read¬ 
ers and their friends invited. 

lo MINNESOTA 

r' JVnNNNEAPOUS-ST. PAUL 

Lecture Series 

IS. 

iO, Section Minneapolis will hold lectures at 
't, the I.O.G.T. Hall, 1416 So. 2nd St. on the 
ly following dates: 

Sunday, May 7, 3 p.m. 

Thursday Study Class 

lit A study class is held on Thursdays, 
rn 8 p.m., in the lOGT Hall, 1416-2nd St. 
4- S., Minneapolis. 

)ri 

[It NEW JERSEY 

J:® CAMDEIV 

Hi April 28 Lecture 

Section Camden County will conduct a 

r-. . 

At the same pace at which the prog¬ 
ress of modern industry developed, wid¬ 
ened, intensified the class antagonism 
between capital and labor, the State 
poxoer assumed more and more the 
HI character of the national power of cap- 
n. ital over labor, of a public force or- 
' ^ ganized for social enslavement, of an 
engine of class despotism. — MARX 

I II . 


Slavonian Branch and the Bulgarian 
Branch will hold a May Day Celebration 
Social on Sunday, April 30, at the Propal 
residence, 2757 Euclid Heights Blvd., Apt. 
3. Dinner at 1.30 p.m. All readers invited 
to attend. 

Free Public Lectures 

Section Cleveland win hold free pubUo 
lectures at 8 p.m. on the dates listed be¬ 
low in the Hotel Manger (see bulletiii 
board for room), E. 13th St. and Chester. 
Question period after lectures. AU invited. 
Tell your friends. Call them up. Bring 
them with you. 

April 29. Speaker: Albert Mitch. 

June 3. Speaker: Joseph Pirincin. 

Friday Study Class 

Section Cleveland will conduct a free 
study class every Friday, 8 p.m., at the 
Manger Hotel, 13th & Chester. Watch for 
room number on bulletin board in lobby. 
The course will be in three parts: 
(1) What is Socialism? (2) Has Socialism 
ever been established anywhere? (3) How 
can Socialism be established? Joseph Pir¬ 
incin is the instructor. Albert Mitch will 
assist. 


CINCINNATI 
April 30 Discussion 

The Cincinnati Discussion Group will 
hold an informal Socialist discussion 
commemoration of May Day, on Sunday 
afternoon, April 30, in Parlor “A,” Hotel 
Metropole, Walnut St., between Sixth and 
Seventh Sts., at 2.30 p.m. 

Come and bring a Friend. 


DAYTON 

April 30 May Day Affair 

Section Dayton and the South Slavonian 
Branch will hold a May Day party and 
dinner at the Katich home, 809 Walton 
Ave., on Sunday, April 30, beginning at 
2 p.m. All invited. 


STEITBENVILI.E 
April 30 Social and Dinner 

Section Steubenville and the South Sla¬ 
vonian Branch are jointly holding a social 
and dinner on Sunday, April 30, at 426 
South Street, beginning at 5 p.m. 

Friends and sympathi^.ers are cordially 
invited. Admla^ioh frSe, 


Horvath, 4461 E. Campbell Rd., Phoenix. 
WP—self-service stands, NE corners of 
Washington and Central and Washing¬ 
ton and 1st Ave., also on Central facing 
Post Oflace. 

CALIFORNIA 

Escondido. WP—Public Library, rear room, 
magazine section. 

Goleta. Literature—Zia Bookstore, 5982 
Hollister Ave. 

Los Angeles. Literature—General News 
Agency, 326 W. 5th St. 

Palo Alto. Literature—^Kepler's Book Store, 
next to Guild Theater, El Camino Real, 
Menlo Park. WP—self-service stand, 
University and Bryant, SE comer. 

S. Palo Alto. WP—self-service stand, Cali¬ 
fornia Ave., front of co-op. 

San Jose. WP—1st and Santa Clara, NW 
comer; 2nd and Santa Clara, SE corner. 

San Francisco. WP—Golden Gate News 
Agency, 66 Third St.; WP and literature 
—Public Library, Civic Center; literature 
—WP and literature, the Library, 917 
Clement St. 

Sacramento. WP newsstands, J and 8th 
St., K and 10th St. 

Stockton. Thomas Cigar Store, 40 E. Main 
Street. 

Whittier. Literature—^Whittier Book Shop, 
comer of Philadelphia and Painter. 

CANADA 

London. WP-—Public Library. 

Montreal. WP—Bonder’s Book Store, 1246 
Bernard W.; Jewish Public Library, 4499 
Esplanade Ave. 

Toronto. "WP—1651/^ Church St., south of 
Labor Temple; Bay and Queen Sts., SB 
corner; Spadina and Queen Sts., NW cor. 

Vancouver, B.C. WP and literature—^Pub¬ 
lic Library and at 169 and 112 E. Hast¬ 
ings St. Literature—803 Davie St. WP— 
621 West Pender St. 

COIX)RADO 

Boulder. WP and literature—Colorado Uni¬ 
versity Library. 

Denver. WP—Social Science Dept., Denver 
Public Library. 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport. WP—Post Office News Store, 
209 Fairfield Ave.; Public Library, Broad 
Street. 

Hartford. WP—Self-service newsstands in 
front of Main PubUc Library, Main St. 
East Hartford, corner Well.s and Main 
Sts. 

DELAWARE 

Dover. WP and literature—Wesleyan Jun- 


SOCIALIST INDUSTRIAL UNIONISM 


by Eric Hass.10 cents 

CAPITALISM IS DOOMED 
by Arnold Petersen.. 10 cents 

WHAT IS SOCIALISM?.5 cento 


NEW YORK LABOR NEWS CO., 

61 Cliff St., 

New York 38, N.Y. 

(A convenient way to order is to 
check the pamphlets you want and 
cut out this advertisement. Enclose 
check or money order. Pamphlets will 


he shipped postpaid. If you want all 
the pamphlets the total is $2.60.) 



ior College Library; State College Li¬ 
brary; Public Library, City Hall Plaza. 

Newark. WP and literature—University of 
Delaware Library. 

Wilmington. WP and literature—^Wilming¬ 
ton Institute Free Library, 10th and 
Market. 

FLORIDA 

Miami. WP—Public Library, 1 Biscayne 
Blvd. 

Miami Beach. WP—Lewis’ Newsstand, 810 
Washington Ave. 

Orlando. WP—^Public Library, E. Central 
Avenue. 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago. WP—Van Buren and Wabash, NW 
comer; Paul Romaine’s Bookstore, 184 
N. LaSalle St., WP and literature—^P.O. 
News Co., 37 W. Monroe St.; Poor 
Gordon’s, 1543 N. Sedgwick. 

INDIANA 

Mishawaka. WP—Main Library^ 122 N. 
Hill St. 

Fort Wayne. WP—Public Library; the Cor¬ 
ner Stand, Calhoun and Wayne St. 

South Bend. WP—Public Libraries, Main 
and Wayne, 2228 Mishawaka, 2313 
LWW., 1610 Prairie Ave., 2009 Miami 
St., 1924 Western Ave. 

KENTUCKY 

LoulsvlUe. WP—Frc^6 Public Library, 4th 
and York Sts, 









Organized 


The Unemployed Castoffs of Capitalism 

The New York Times^ in its April 8 for. At 38, he’s still looking for steady Then they cool off. There seems to be a 
survey of “hard-core imemnlovment hut “thpre*<? alwav.Q ton mAnv men cl-iormij oHmif KiaiTJcr 4.0 ’T'Vtox’ 


VOI.. LXXI No. 5 


NEW YORK, N.Y., SATL1 

Capitalism’s Victim 
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HOW TO BUILD A REAL UNION 




MANUFACTURE 

Vi 


ORGANIZATION OF THE 
SOCIALIST INDUSTRIAL 
UNION 



SOCIALIST 

industrial 

UNION 

CONGRESS 


LUMBER 


Here is unionism for the industrial age, practical union¬ 
ism, fighting unionism, unionism that will not only enable the 
workers to wage the day-to-day struggle, but will also equip 
them to determine their own destinies. Study this chart in 
which the structure of the Socialist Industrial Union is de¬ 
picted using the auto industry as an example. A similar chart 
might be used for steel, transportation, education or any other 
industry or service. The industrial form is vital for three rea¬ 
sons: First, it makes solidarity a meaningful thing. It marshals 
the full strength of organization behind individual workers to 


defend them and press their grievances. Second, it not only 
organizes the workers to take over their respective industries 
(once they have used their numerical majority to outlaw capi¬ 
talist ownership at the ballot box), but it organizes them to 
carry on production uninterruptedly through the period of 
change. Third, the political state of class rule, based on geo¬ 
graphic constituencies is obsolete. It belongs to a bygone 
agrarian age. The industrial age requires industrial govern¬ 
ment. The industrial form of the Socialist Industrial Union 
is essential to equip it for this ultimate role. 



LUMBER 


RANK AND FILE 


DEMOCRATIC CONTROL 
OF THE SOCIALIST 
INDUSTRIAL UNION 


Socialist Industrial Unionism is the only unionism abso¬ 
lutely impervious to bureaucratic usurpation. In the Socialist 
Industrial Union the classconscious rank and file will have all 
final power. Administrators and representatives will have the 
privilege to serve, but never the power to rule. Not only will 
the rank and filejs/e^ all admimstrators^a^ representatives 
on everyTevel, but it will have power to recall any who, in the 
judgment of the members, fail to measure up to their respon¬ 
sibilities. This is the only way to insure that power remains 


in the only safe place for power to be—with the rank and file 
of workers.... Today, in pro-capitalist unions, union bureau¬ 
crats are almighty, and union members are virtual subjects. 
But in the Socialist Industrial Union each individual worker 
will have an effective voice as well as a vote in union affairs. 
In the meetings'of his shop unitTiT^will discuss policy, state 
grievances, propose action. The Socialist Industrial Union will 
be his union, the union of the workers, an invincible demo¬ 
cratic force through which to win and hold economic freedom. 
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